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REVIEW OF NEW BCOXS. 
Voyage of H. 3. S. Blonde to the Sandwich 
Islands, in the Years 1824, 1825. Capt. 
the Right Honourable Lord Byron, Com- 
mander. 4to. pp. 270. London, 1827. 
Murray. 
Were we asked why a book like this should 
be written, our answer would be—we know 
not. The Sandwich Islands are well known, 
have been often visited and described, and 
are no longer objects of very peculiar inter- 
est. In this book-making age, a subject, 
however trifling, is eagerly seized, and a well 
printed quarto is ushered to the public, with 
the name of a noted bibliopole on its title- 
page, and the aid of preliminary puffs and 
hireling reviews to gain for it a notoriety ill- 
deserved and disgracefully attained. This 
is the secret of the celebrity of many recent 
and popular works; and we doubt not the 
Voyage of the Blonde to the Sandwich Is- 
lands will add another to a list already too 
numerous. When this volume was first ad- 
vertised, we wondered at its announcement; 
and, in very truth, to follow so laudable an 
example, we had some idea of publishing our 
adventures on board a steam-packet, bound 
to a celebrated watering place; but the idea 
struck us that our captain, although a wortfty 
man, was not a lord, and that a post octavo 
volume was not so imposing as a quarto one; 
and we, in consequence, abandoned the 
thought. But to descend to our usual sober 
manner of expression, and to resume our 
wonted candour, without burdening our- 
selves and readers with anything approach- 
ing to metaphor, we state that we find fault 
with the subject on which this volume is 
written ; that too much importance has been 
given to a voyage which is undertaken by 
many vessels as a matter of course: and to 
the fact of the Blonde being nobly command- 
ed we can alone attribute the present publi- 
cation. Certainly the name of Byron is lite- 
rary; but the many glorious associations that 
were wont to cling round that title, vanished 
with the death of him who last bore it. We 
will now speak, as in duty bound, of the con- 
tents of this work; they embrace nothing 
very new in the way of information, have no 
fresh features of topography to disclose, and 
possess but few notices of natural history ; 
and even ‘ for some facts connected with this 
subject, the editor is obliged to the gentlemen 
connected with that department in the Bri- 
tish Museum, who kindly gave permission 
to consult them, and to inspect the specimens 
ot natural history deposited in the Museum,’ 
In truth, the narrative is taken from the jOur- 


nals of some intellizent officers on board the 
Blond ‘ “he 
‘onae, 


t 





tact by the editor, and has the advantage of 


being illustrated with several exquisite draw- 
ings by Air. Robert Dampier, who, by the 
by, has not forgetten to portray the spot 
where his puissant commander resided whilst 
onshore. What was the noble peers quota 
of information to this general stock we can- 
not define; but we presume he commanded, 
and the book appears in a guise highly cre- 
ditable to Mr. Murray, but, we doubt not, ex- 
pensive to his lordship. 

We shall now proceed to notice the 
principal events ‘of this interesting voyage,’ 
(as the editor calls it,) and shall, for the 
amusement of our readers, extract such pas- 
sages as are likely to claim attention. 

The work is divided into two parts; the 
first contains a succinctly written history of 
the islands,—a statistical survey of their re- 
sources,—a_ biographical memoir of their 
chiefs, and an account of the late king and 
queen's visit to England,—their gratification 
whilst viewing European manners and 
scenes,—their illness,—their death,—and 
the mission of the Blonde to convey their 
remains to their dominions, attended by 
Boki, Liliah, and others of their sorrowing 
attendants. In this portion of the volume 
there is much divertine detail; but the more 


important information relative to the former 


state and government of the islands is con- 
fessedly borrowed from the voyages of Cook, 
Vancouver, Turnbull, and other navigators. 
The second department narrates the course 
of the Blonde,—her departure from Spithead 
on the 20th September, 1824,—her touching 
at Madeira,—her sailing off the western 
coast of Africa, across the Equator,—her ar- 
rival at Rio Janeiro,—from thence to St. Ca- 
therine,—the doubling of Cape Horn, and 
her stay of upwards of a month at Valpa- 
raiso,—thence to Callao, to the Gallapogos, 
and across the North Pacific Ocean to the 
Sandwich Islands, at which destination she 
arrived May 3rd, 1825. On the 18th July, 
she left, homeward bornd,—touched at Juan 
Fernandez the 4th September,—reached Val- 
paraiso the 22d,—doubled the Cape on the 
29th December,—on the morning of the 
23rd January made St. Helena,—and, after 
an absence from home of seventeen months 
and fifteen days, anchored at Spithead, the 
15th March, 1826. 

We shall pass over the notice of the Sand- 
wich Islands in the first part, and give, by 
way of variety, au anecdote or two of their 
Sandwichean inajesties during their residence 
in London. The intelligence respecting them 
has been furnished to the editor by a gentle- 


man, ‘who acted as their friend, no less than { 


| Ages. 


as their guardian 


ij put together with considerable | 
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Tamehameha the second: and his queen 














were brought to England in the ship L’Aigle, 
Captain Starbuck, and landed at Portsmouth. 
Notice was sent of their arrival to his Bri- 
taunic Majesty's government, by Messrs. 
Boulcott, the owners of the vessel. By the 
direction of ministers, a gentleman was ap- 
pointed to perform the office of guardian to 
them, and Osborne’s hotel in the Adelphi re- 
ceived the strangers. 

‘When they were kindly invited to a large 
assembly at Mr. Secretary Canning’s, the 
curiosity to seethese inhabitants of nearly the 
Antipodes caused, as 13 usual in London, 
where, as of old, we are more eager after 
Strange sights than in any other place, a sort 
of bustle and crowding round of a well-dress- 
ed mob, to look at the strange king and 
queen and nobles; but the laughter and the 
exclamations which seem to have been ready 
prepared for the royal strangers soon died 
away when it was perceived that not the 
slightest embarrassment or awkwardness wis 
displayed by them, and that the king knew 
how to hold his state, and the erees to do 
their service, as well as if they had practised 
all their lives in European courts. The chiefs 
were much delighted with the politeness of 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, who 
were of the party. The queen particularly 
felt gratified with that kind urbanity of man- 
ner which distinguishes her royal highness, 
and which, on this occasion, was both a protee- 
tion to the strangers and an honour to herself. 

‘It might, perhaps, cause a smile in such 
as remembered the description of Cook, who 
found the king Teraiopu and his queen with 
nothing but their waist cloths, to see their 
grandchildren wearing coats made by a Lon- 
don tailor, and stays and gowns by a Parisian 
modiste; but that the dresses were fit and 
becoming we all remember, and, moreover, 
that more than one lady begged to have the 
pattern of Kahamalu’s turban. 

‘Tamehameha and his party were of course 
extremely anxious to see all the sights and 
shows of London; and the first place they 
went to was Westminster Abbey, with which 
they were much pleased. The musie seemed 
to affect them a good deal, and they were 
impressed with great veneration for the place 
where they knaw the remains of so many 
great men were deposited. On reaching the 
steps of Ifenry the Seventh’s Chapel, and 
hearing that the ancient kings of England 
were buried there, they said it was too sacred, 
and no argument could prevail upon the king 
to enter it. 

‘From the abbey they went to the park, 
and could not sufficiently express their ad- 
miration at the number ot people and equip. 
It was Sunday. and certainly a snec- 
tacle of no common mnagnificence. . 
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‘The next day, (Monday, May 31,) the 
king permitted his box at Covent Garden to 
be decorated for them, and they were received 
with ceremony, though not with state, by the 
managers. Their behaviour was greatly ad- 
mired ; no awkwardness, no inattention on 
their part. Their bows, in return for the 
congratulations they received on entering, 
were quite European. This was one of their 
greatest gratifications: they knew they were 
in the royal box, and that it had been pre- 
pared and appointed for them. 

‘In the course of the week they went also 
to Drury Lane, where they were equally 
pleased, having been in the interval to Epsom 
races. There their wonder had been greatly 
excited by the swiftness of the horses, and in 
talking of it afterwards, they always said the 
horses flew. 

‘By this time a pretty general curiosity 
had been excited concerning them. Most of 
the English nobility then in London had 
been to visit them, and many of the ladies 
had made useful and vatuable presents to the 
queen, particularly the Duchess of Northum- 
berland, Mrs. Canning, and Lady Liver- 

ool. 

‘ They had, likewise, during the first and 
second week, visited some of the ministers. 
and other persons of distinction; and had 
been to Fulham, from whence they returned 
by water, and were delighted with the 
scenery; indeed, they were remarkably alive 
to external beauty. One of the sights that 
_charmed them was that of the children at 
Chelsea Hospital; it was particularly caleu- 
lated to interest Tamehameha, who was al- 
ways intent on the means of educating his 
subjects, 

‘The last public spectacle they all visited 
together was the Opera, where they were 
greatly amused. They had imbibed an idea 
thatthe French were the greatest dancers in 
the world, and during the ballet, their inter- 
preter Rives underwent what a schoolboy 
would call a regular quizzing, on the national 
passion or accomplishment.’ 

But we must proceed, and pay our atten- 
tion to the second portion of the volume, as 
many of the incidents recorded of their 
majesties are already well known to the 
public. Ilaving given the course of the 
Blonde, we shall now extract more at ran- 
dom :— 

Kapihe, admiral ofthe Sandwich Islands, 
died on the voyage. Cnthe 8th February, 
whilst off the coast of Chili, he was seized 
with a determination of blood to the head, 
and, in spite of every effort to save him, ex- 
pired the same day. On the first of May, 
Liliah and the rest of the chiefs received 
haptism, Lord Byron standing sponsor, and 
giving them the same names at the font as 
they had borne from their birth. 

‘We were delighted early this morning by 
the cry of land, which, though but indistinct- 
ly seen at first through the haze of a very 
misty morning, soon broke forth from its 
clouds, and we found ourselves nearing Hido, 
or Aheedo Bay, on the north-east part of the 
island of Hawai. We ran along shore with 
the intenticn of putting into the bay for wa- 
ter, and were charmed with the cheerful and 





rich view of the land. The hills were cover- 
ed with verdure, and some with forest; the 
sloping grounds below were adorned with 
clumps of cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees; 
some inland waterfalls came in in the back- 
ground, and near the beach the native huts 
gave that liveliness to the scenery which no- 
thing but the marks of human habitation 
can do. 

‘Boki and Liliah seem rather depressed 
than elated at reaching their native land. But 
when we consider the circumstances under 
which they left it, and those attending their 
return, it is not wonderful that their first emo- 
tions should be painful; even were they en- 
tirely devoid of dread on account of the re- 
ception they might possibly receive, being 
like persons of ill omen, coming to bring 
death and mourning among their country- 
men. 

‘About one p. m. we came up with some 
fishing canoes, which were immediately hail- 
ed by Manuia, one of our passengers; and 
the fishermen, hauling in their lines, immedi- 
ately paddled alongside. Although we find 
that, in her youth, ourjshipmate Liliah had 
been accounted one of the best swimmers in 
the island, and was particularly dexterous in 
launching her float-board * through the hea- 
viest surf, yet now her sense of modesty, 
awakened by her residence in a civilised 
country, induced her to withdraw into her 
cabin at the sight of her almost naked coun- 
trymen. And, let us observe, that besides 
what may be attributed to the native modesty 
of the sex, which no sooner perceives deco- 
rum than it adopts it, the gentle and docile 
character of the whole race of those islanders 
was agreeably displayed by our fellow pas- 
sengers. In dress, occupations, and amuse- 
ments, they endeavoured to conform to our 
habits, and that in the manner of rational 
imitation, and not bearing any mark of sa- 
vage mimicry: unless, indeed, we accuse 
them in the case of Kuanoa, the treasurer, 
who being by nature somewhat of a dandy, 
had acquired a habit of pulling up the corners 
of his shirt-collar; so that his countrymen, 
who are quick observers, and make great use 
of gesture in speaking, soon learned to de- 
signate him by mimicking this action. 

‘The fisherman who first boarded us be- 
came exccedingly alarmed on looking round 
and perceiving the size of our ship and the 
number of her guns; but on hearing his na- 
tive language he soon recovered, and gave us 
some very interesting intelligence concerning 
both public and private matters. Boki’s 
brother, Karaimoku, the regent of the isles, 
had, it appeared, been for some time linger- 
ing under a dangerous dropsical complaint, 
and as Boki’s disposition is exceedingly affec- 
tionate, he was very much depressed by hear- 
ing of it; so that he could hardly listen to or 
rejoice in the account of a successful warfare 


@ ‘Float-board: this is a board a little longer than 
the human body, feathered at the edges, on which 
these islanders stretch themselves and float for hours 
on the water, using their limbs as paddles to guide 
them, or at other times trusting to the impulse of the 
waves: the very children have their little boards ; and 
to have a neat foat-board, wel! kept and dried, is toa 
Sandwich islander what a tilburv, or cabriolet, or 
whatever light carriage may be in fashion, is to a 

yung Englishman.’ 





in which Karaimoku himself had been the 
victor. It appeared that, during the absence 
of Riho Riho, or Jolani, from the islands, 
Taumuarii, a young chief of Tauii, who had 
been for some years in North America, where 
he had been christened by the name of 
George, had thought it a favourable opportu- 
nity of gaining possession of his native island 
and its dependencies; and as he was de- 
scended from the ancient independent kings, 
he had easily raised a party to support him. 
On the news of this rebellion reaching Woa- 
hoo, where Karaimoku resided, he instantly 
sent to the several islands to require the as- 
sistance of the chiefs, and set out himself with 
such forces as he could collect in Oahu. 


‘At Maui the erees agreed it would be 
proper to send two hundred men in canoes ; 
but the chiefs themselves, either dreading a 
renewal of the bloody scenes which had trou- 
bled them in the time of Tamehameha, or 
moved by the caprice or indolence of half ci- 
vilised men, seemed unwilling to join the ex- 
pedition, when Kaikeoeva, an aged chief, 
came among them, and learning the cause of 
their meeting, and their backwardness to go 
to battle, he lifted up his withered hands and 
said, ‘Hear me, ye chiefs; ye who have 
warred under the great Tamehameha: Ka- 
raimoku and I were born upon the same 
mountain in this island ; we were nourished 
at the same breast, and our boyish sports 
were in coinmon, and together we breasted 
yonder foaming waves. In manhood we 
fought side by side. When Karaimoku was 
wounded, I slew the chief whose spear had 
pierced him; and though I am now a dried 
and withered leaf, never be it said that Kai- 
keoeva deserted his friend and brother in 
arms in time of need. Who is on Karaimo- 
ku’s side? Let him launch his war canoe 
and follow me.” This burst of eloquence, 
from so approved a warrior, aroused the 
chiefs; in an hour all the war canoes in and 
near Laheina were launched, and bore six 
hundred men to Taui in time to join Iarai- 
moku as he marched to attack the fort of 
Taumuarii. 

‘So beloved is this chief, that as they ap- 
proached the fort, one of his captains cried 
out, “O Karaimoku, you are the chain that 
binds the seven islands together; remain in 
safety, I beseech you, and I will lead the 
warriors on to fight. If your light 1s extin- 
guished, our land will again be in confusion.” 

‘Karaimoku led his troops, however; in 
an hour the fortress surrendered, and the 
governor was sentenced to death*; while 
Taumuarii fled to the mountains, where he 
remained in a state of starvation for some 
time, and at length threw himself on the re- 
gent’s mercy, who removed him to Woahioo, 
where he is strictly watched, but suffers no 
other evil.’ 

The following is the reception of Lord 
Byron by the sick regent, Karaimoku :— 

‘Early this morning Boki and Kuanoa 
came on board to conduct Lord Byron and 
his party to the regent’s house. We pro- 

* He was allowed to choose his manner of dying, 
and desired to be drowned; he was accordingly car- 
ried out to sea, a bag of stonce sasiened to bis feet, 
and thrown overboard.’ 
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ceeded accordingly in the barge and pin- 


nace: his lordship, two lieutenants, the off- 


eer of marines, two midshipmen, the chap- | 


lain, naturalist, surveyor, draftsman, and bo- 
tanist. We were all in uniform, of course, 
and the two chiefs wore the Windsor uni- 
form in compliment to the King ef England. 
The fort saluted his lordship on his landing, 
and we marched in formal procession to Ka- 
raimoku’s house. The captain marched first, 
supported by Boki and Mr. Chariton, then 
followed the officers, each led by a native 
chief in deep mourning, and after them the 
sailors carrying presents from the King of 
England to his youthful majesty Kiaukiauli, 
and the other chiefs. The road was tabooed 
on either side, so that there was ample space 
for our procession, though great crowds were 
assembled on either hand to look at us. The 
appearance of the royal guard is singular 
enough, their whole dress consisting of the 
native maro, and a dark Luropean frock-coat, 
without shirt, waistcoat, or trousers; they are 
armed with muskets. D 


‘Although Karaimoku has lately built a | 


handsome stone house, we could not help ap- 


plauding the feeling that determined him to | 


receive us in a native structure, difiering only 
in size from that of the people. It was situ- 
ated about half a mile from the beach, ina 
cultivated inclosure surrounded by a_ high 
fence of wicker-work. The ridge-pole was 


supported by pillars thirty feet high, and the | 


length fifty feet, by twenty-five in breadth. 
our doors, opening to the cardinal points, 
admitted light and air :—the south door was 
that appointed for ourentry. Onan elevated 
space, at the northern end of the house, the 
young king and princess were placed ona 
eane sofa. They were dressed in European 
suits of mourning, and seated on a beautiful 
feather garment, which some of the affection- 
ate natives had woven for the Princess Na- 
heinaheina, in hopes that she would wear it 
as a pau on the return of her brother Riho 
Riho from England. 
girl has been so long under the tuition of the 
missionaries, that she has thoroughly imbibed 
all the womanly feelings of civilised decency, 
and absolutely refuses ever to appear in the 
native costume ; so that the pau Was used io- 
day merely as a covering for her seat. 
‘Behind the sofa of the young chiefs were 
the four Kahiles, or, as we may call them, 
royal ensigns, The handles are beautitully 
ornamented with the polished teeth of marine 
animals, mother-of-pearl, and tortoise-shell ; 
and the ensigns themselves are of the most 
beautiful and rare features, arranged with 
skill and elegance, fourteen feetlong. Kahu- 
manu, the queen-mother, with the other 
Superior female ariis, sat next the princess, 
and, with the other chiefs, formed two lines 
to the door of entrance. The men were 
dressed in European mourning clothes; the 
women in black silk dresses —the only part 
of native costume being their beautiful fea- 
ther chaplets and necklaces. Several of them 
had adorned their dark hair with pearl combs, 
and many wore shoes and stockings. Onpo- 
= to the queens, and a little in front of the 
chefs, sat Karaimoku in a laree chair. The 


se ee ‘ ' ' 
reherabie man was dressed in black silk, the 


Hiowever, the little | 


| upper garment being a full loose gown. On 
| either side of the chair were seats for Lord 
_ Byron, the consul, and the officers. All the 
| chiefs, except the king, the regent, and the 
yrincess, received us standing. We were all 
| struck with the mild and intelligent counte- 
nance of Karaimoku, and the seif possession 
of his manners, especially in receiving Lord 
Byron, who was introduced formally by Mr. 
Charlton. We had been warned before-hand 
that the regent, in token of his esteem for 
England, had long adopted the name of the 
I:nglish prime minister of Vancouver's days; 
and, accordingly, we were prepared to hear 
him formally named, and to name him Mr. 
Pitt. This adoption of names, as a token of 
respect or love, is a very widely di‘fused cus- 
tom among savage nations, and is practised 
on the coast of Africa, as well as in the Isles 
of the Pacific.’ 

Lord Byron makes a speech, which we 
omit. 

‘After this speech his lordship distributed 
the presents from England to the chiefs. The 
first present was offered to Karaimoku: it 
was a gold watch, on which the arms of Eng- 
land were engraved on one side, and his own 
name on the other, with seals and chain to 
‘correspond. To the favourite widow of Riho 
Riho, (who had, early as it was, already ac- 
cepte] a second mate,) a likeness in wax of 
her late husband, set in a very pretty frame, 
The likeness was strong, and drew forth many 
affectionate tears. But these simple and un- 
| cultivated people are still like children ; and 
| her dark eyes ‘soon shone” through forgot- 
| ten tears. Karaimoku seemed also moved at 
secing the resemblance of his former pupil, 
}the son of his early friend and benefactor. 
Kahumanu, the queen-mother, next received 
a handsome silver tea-pot; the thing of all 
others most admired and coveted by the la- 
dies here, who have adopted tea, and almost 
rival the Chinese in their love of it, though 
the Americans, who chiefly supply them, 
have taken care that they shall have no expe- 
rience of the best kinds of that most excellent 
herb, But however much the tea-pot was 
prized, the next present produced excited 
more joy in the receiver, perhaps, than all 
the rest put together had caused: it was a 
dress suit of the Windsor uniform, with a 
handsome sword, hat, and feather, for the 
young Kiaukiauli, to whom it was presented 
by two young midshipmen. He instantly 
put it ou, and strutted about the whole morn- 
ing in ecstacy. As soon as he was dressed, 








ee 


the regent, and bade them look at their king, 

exhorting him to love them, and be docile to 

the advice of such good and wise friends.’ 
We close our present notice with an ac- 





on the removal of the bodies of the king and 
queen from the Blonde to land :— 
‘This day the bodies of King Tamechameha 


Lord Byron led him up to Nabumanu and | 
| receive 
Custom forbids the attendance of the com- 


count of the funereal solemnities observed | either side of the road, 
formed by the guard, they were assembled in 
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* An event so singular in the history of the 
world as this is, will deserve every detail 
which can be given: but first we may consi- 
der the extraordinary fate of these young 
people. Born in a country which had 
been for ages concealed by the ocean from 
the rest of the world, and which had only, 
in the reign of their grandfather, been made 
known to the civilized part of mankind, they 
were nurtured among the ignorance and su- 
perstitions of barbarism itself. The trans- 
cendant qualities of their father, a conqueror 
and leisiator, had alone opened to their 
country a prospect of rising to a station 
among the cultivated nations of the earth. 
Yet young as they were, untrained by scho- 
larship or example, they had broken down 
the barriers of superstition, paved the way 
for laws and true religion, introduced letters, 
and, in hopes of benefiting their country, and 
securing the alliance and protection of the 
state which they esteemed most likely and 
most able to guard them, yet leave them 
free to improve, and not oppress them, they 
had undertaken no less a voyage than haif 
the circle of the globe, and had died in that 
foreign land—surrounded, indeed, by affee- 
tionate attendants of their own nation, yet 
anxious for their distant people, and grieving 
that they had only half accomplished the ob- 
ject of their heroic expedition. Perhaps the 
perfect faith reposed in the English by the 
people of the islands, is the strongest proof 
that ever could be given by a whole nation 
of simple-mindedness and freedom froin 
cuile. There was nota moment’s irritation, 
not a moment’s suspicion that unfair means 
had been used to shorten their days; and we 
were received as brothers who would sympa- 
thise with their grief, and as friends who 
would be glad to heal their wounds. 

At 11 a.m. the bodies were placed in the 
frizate’s launch, and carried in procession to 
the shore, while the colours were hoisted 
half-mast high, and minute guns were fired 
from the ship. The procession itself was ar- 
ranved as follows :— 

‘Hirst, the launch bearing the coffins. 
| The captuin’s gig, with himself and some of his 
officers. 

The barge, with the marines and the band. 
Pinnace and cutter, with the rest of the officers 
and midshipmen., 

Each boat had its flag only half hoisted. 

As the boats approached the shore, the 
whole of the chiefs, with the exception of 
Karaimoku, whose ill health rendered his 
attendance impossible, came to the beach to 


the “remains of their sovereigns. 
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mon people on such occasions; accordingly, 
none were immediately present, though, on 
without the line 


multitudes: forthe late sovereigns had been 
peculiarly beloved by the common people. 
Two cars had been prepared to receive the 





the Second and his Queen Kahamalu, were 
removed from his Majesty's ship 
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divi Ue, 


“Sage "ai 
house in the capital of their own native do- 





minions, which house 
| pulchre until a proper tomb can be construct- 


j . 
1 ed for them, 


and deposited, with Christian rites, in a i 


is to serve as thetr se 
| 


coffins; they were of the form usual for car- 
riages used by the women of high rank, and 
covered with black tapa; canopies and fes- 
toons of the same material were raised over 
them, and they were each drawn by erght 
hiefs. The cofins themselves excited great 
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admiration ; 
velvet, and ornamented with silver-gilt plates 
aud handles. 
‘On the king’s coffin was the following in- 
scription in Hawanan and English :— 
‘Tamehameta If. Eli 
no nahina o Awail 
i Pelikani 28 
NMakaihi Karkk i ke mahoe 
neua o Kemakaihi 1824, 
Moa ino no Koniakoy Eli lolan. 
Famehameha IT., king 
ef the Sandwich Islands, 
died, 14th 1824, in London, 
in the 28th year of his age. 
May we ever remember our beloved king Iolani 


’ 
July, 


‘On the queen's there was nearly the same : 
Tamehamels EFlii 
no vahaina o Awaii, 
make i Pelikan: 2 
Makaiki ka:ku, London, 
S Remahoe o Kemakaili, 1624. 
Tamehea on lu, 
queen oftne Sandwich Islands, 
depaited | this life in 
London, 
July 8, ls24, 
aged 22 yeuls. 
f As soon as the cotiins were place don the 


hicrs, the procession moved towards the 


church in the following order, throuch a dou- | 


ble line of native guards:— 

I. twelve native warriors clad in their beautiful 
feather war-cloaks and helmicts, und each 
trating asin mourning a kahile or ensign. 

It. The marines of the Blonde, their arms 
reversed, 

Hit. The band Diayluzy a di ree. 

IV. Chaplain and surgeon of the Bionde, and 
{WoO mission arics. 

. The funeral cus, each drawn by forty chiefs 
VI. Kiaukiat spony and su@essor of Lolani, 
in Windsor uniform, crape on his aim, &c. 

with the consul, 
The prinecss Naheinaheina, supported by 
Loid Byron. 
Vill. The ehiefs, male and female, in decp 
mourning, according to rank, each sup- 
porting a British officer. 
. Foreigners, resident agents, masters of 
vessels, Ac. 
And lastly, by 109 seainen from the Blonde, 
diessed in white, with black handkerchiefs, 
two and two. 


vil 


v 
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‘lt ed the church, 
occasion, the cars 
the door. and the per- 


ion formed a ¢ ircle around, 


aving reac! 
hang with black on the 
were drawn up betore 
sons of the process 
while the 
funeral service in Een slish, and the American 
missionary addressed the 
native tongue. 
order marched to the same 
longing to Karaimoku, where we had been 
received the day after our arrival : 
entirely hung with b mms oe a raise 
form, over which a low arch was 
one end, was pré i ge 
of the remains 0 
the old man had love das his child 
life, and whose 
erereus to him. 
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chaplain of th € blonde re ad the 
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The procession then in the 
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itWas Dow 
} Pial- 
thrown, at 
red as the resting-place 


they were covered with crimscea | 
‘the reception of their remains, he was ex- 





a 


nared for them ; 


tremely agitated, and could not restrain his | 
tears. As soon as the coffins were deposited 


| on the p latform, the band accompanie “l some 


| native singers in a funeral hymn, wv hich the 


eee 


missionaries had w ritte nand tau: ohit them to 
air of Pleyel’s German tiymn. 
not help retiecting on the § 


sing, to the 
We could 
combination of circumstances he re | before us: 
every thing native born and ancient in the 
isles was passing away; the dead chiefs lay 
— hidden in ndid ceremenis 

an their ancestors had ever dreamed of; no 
: ieee S; terif ice stained their obsequies, nor 


stré nee 


more spl 


' was one oscene meinorial made to 3 sult the 


soul as it left its earthly tenement; but in- 
stead, there was hope held out of a resurrec- 
tion to happiness, and the doctrines admitted 
that had put an end to : sacriiice for ever, and 
pronounced the highest blessing on the high- 
est purity! Where the naked savage only 
had b een seen, the decen t clothing of a culti- 

vated people had succeeded ; and its adop- 
tion, though now occasional, promises per- 
manency at no distant period. Mingled with 
these willing disciples were the warlike and 
the bn wh of the land the most remote on the 


olobe, teaching, by their symp: athy, the chari- 


| ties that so fren yet ab gnify hi 1m an Triature. 





| 
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‘or his expounder. 
»—and we shall make ourselves Sat 


which was. 


early death has been most 
lie received their bodies 
by a chair covered with black vel- 


latturm pre- 


The savage yells of brutal orgies were now 
silenced: and as the solemn * sounds were 
heard for the first time, uniting the instru- 
ments of Europe and the composition of a 
learned musician, to the simple voice of the 
savace, and words, not indeed harsh in them- 
selves, framed into verse by the industry and 
piety of the te achers from a remote nation, 
came upon the ear, it was impossib le not to 
feel a sensation approaching to awe, as the 
marvellous and rapid change a few years 
have produced was called up to the mind.’ 








Valentine Verses ; or, Lines of Truth, Love, 
and Virtue. By the Rev. Ricnvarpb 


Cornoup, A. M. 8vo. pp. 277. Ipswich, 
1827. 
Min. Consnorp should be his own reviewer; 
—* None but himself can be his parailel 
In this big strange book, 
as it were, invited to a family party, 
home.’ 


we are, 


Imacine us, therefore, gentle (and, we trust 
mo¢ eEenvieus) reader, in tie midst of one 
Me 
hundred plates. Gor the hospitable Mr. Cob- 


Lold Has pr ‘ovided no le: courses Vunbumer- 


able : with variety to excite, and abundance 
to satiate rs em oat inordinate appetite. At 
the head of the table sits John Cobbold, Msq. 
Geshe father of hiitcen children,’ (as * bis 


+ ty : y > 4! ; Ss 
viectionate oak Son, tne Rev. Richard 


Cobbold, has just whispered to us, witha 

compliment to the veteran's ‘industry at d 

fection.’) a noble, honest, 

lectua!-100 a ,one giance of whose 

calm manlv eye, { that of his amiabie, 

and not less 6 ohh partner, are worth all 
1 


the remaining pilates (aye, aug 


e «4 


intel- 


xing as 
ay 


the | vetical 


trifles into the largain,) with which the Rev. 
Richard Cobhold now treats the world. But 
we crave attention !—that Reverend A. Al. 

i Ire seth US i- 
' fami'v of the Cobvolds. at Ipswich, 
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and nigel as he was ik is existed for many years, a merry and 


intellectual party, in wh ‘ich, the lively dance 
kept up with good humour, was only sur- 
pussed in the introduction of such proofs of 
genius as tended to enliven the intellect, 
as well as to engage the attention. The late 
NIrs. Cobbold (let a son be excused for 
writing that which every body who knew 
ver could bear testimony to) was a woman 
of most extraordinary talents: with a genius 
surpassing the bo unds of an ordinary com- 
prehension, she was at once the most amiable 
and lively character, and at the same time 
instructive without presumption. Kind to 
the young, and respectful to the aged,— 
she was looked up to by the former, and 
beloved of the latter. Her benevolent dis- 
position was from the warmth of an excellent 
heart. She scorned the idea of doing a good 
act for the sake of public notoriety, and was 
fearful of nothing more acutely, than that 
any should imagine she was benevolent from 
the love of praise. Alive to sensations of 
respect, she was not indifferent to the appro- 
bation of her fellow- creatures; but, if any 
woman in society deserved to be beloved for 
the encouragement of every laudable pur- 
suit, either in public or private virtue, she 
most richly merited the reward. An obser- 
ant youth, who never spake his mind 
Oj at when living under his father’s roof, 
bu t with internal suffering witnessed every 
thing, knows weil the chi racters of all who 
were in the habits of intimacy with his 
mother. For those who loved her, his very 
nature feels the most lively and animated 
sensations, and the best wish he can give 
them is, that they may have their children’s 
blessing to their very latest hour. Often 
has he found in those moving in the humbler 
walks of life, that veneration for her, which 
has caused the tear of gratitude to start, and 
convinced him, that love is more pure where 
art has not been too deeply studied, nor the 
fashions of the world too fully introduced. 
‘To the proper understanding the nature 
of the present work, this short narrative may 
be requisite :—About twenty years ago, the 
late Mrs. Cobbold, (whose genius in writing 
poetry was of such a varied nature, tha 
scenes of ob: ervation or imagination were 
alike so vividly f depicted on her mind, she 
could -— ss them in measure, lively or 
ustom 7 herself to present a few 
ines to each of her more intimate friends, 
on the fourteenth) of Pebruary, or Valentine's 
lay. Ry degrees, she extended both the 
s rty; till, becoming gra- 
arger, it increased to the 
Zo give an adequate 
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SOCIELY. 
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description of the rise aud progress of t the 
work, which actually increased in beauty to 
the last vear of her existence, a is impossible 
i Cc Gas hie rson to do $o, e$t. as I sud 
before, the world might suinpose that 1% was 
infatuation on my f, and not a simple 
decluraiton of consistency  Tiiose las: "tee 


ive to S} end the even In? of the 
enth of February beneath the ‘roof ot 
Mrs Cobhold, will speak that truth, upon 
which cd present TL must at least curb my fiery 
pen. Nfany, many brave fellows, quarte red 
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over this island, or perhaps over the cont- 
nent, should they catch a view of this intro- 
duction, will feel a pleasure in remembering 
the day. Ah! my kind friends, Ll was but 
a boy when your gay trappings caught my 
eye, and your countenances dwelt with 
admiration on the productions of my mother; 
yet few of your features are forgotten, and 
many of your expressions remain, She is 
no more, and if any of you sigh to think of 
her,—her son says, God bless you! 

‘For many ason of war, whom the return 
jist of dead and wounded have brought to 
my recollection, the sigh of regret has past, 
when I remembered that not long before, 
he was one of the gay visitors at the 
Valentine-Party. Amidst all the regret of 
days past, some moments of virtue will rise 
superior to surrounding cares, and cast a ray 
of pleasure inexpressibly delightiul to a 
sensitive mind,— 

‘ Hoc est 

Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui.’ 

Marr. Epic. 23. 10. 
‘Such are the moments of pure gratification 
which a son experiences in remembering the 
smiles of a parent, who endeavoured to pro- 
mote peace aud happiness around her. Such 
are the pleasures attendant on a reflection 
upon those days, when the young were en- 
couraged in the ardour of sincere affection, 
by the fondest and dearest ties of society, — 
love, piety, and friendship. 

‘The plan which Mrs. Cobbo!d pursued, 
was this :—She cut out some subject, either 
of invention, art, or uature, in a neat and 
elegant style, generally upon a folded sheet 
of paper, so that two designs were executed 
at the same time. To these, she wrote 
appropriate lines,—-one was to be given 
away, the other to be preserved ; she gene- 
rally executed from fifty to sixty of these, 
and sometimes ag many as eighty. Previous 
to the assemblage of the party, the subjec 
to be drawn was neatly enclosed in a half- 
sheet of blue demy paper; the gentlemen's 
Valentines were placed in one basket, the 
ladies’ in another ; and when music, dancing, : 
of conversation, had contributed for a while, 
to the harmony of the evening, and per- 
mitted all the party to arrive, the single 
ladies and gentleman were called uD ohe by 
one, and requested to draw them wherever 
they pleased. The sight of those truly elegant 
specumens of native genius, generally furnished 
amusement for the remainder of the evening. 

‘Through all the years in which this 
memorable party has been continued, no two 
subjects have been alike; so that the pro- 
ductions presented to her children, (viz. a 
collection of three years’ works to each) will 
a hea proof of their mother's industry, as 
er as elegance, ingenuity, and affection. 

When Mrs. Cobbold died, the thoughts 
of many were towards the good she did; 
«mongst such, the remembrance of the en- 
‘vening evening of the fourteenth of Febru- 
‘ty, was a subject of considerable feeling, 
re the thought that;with her terminated 
tucevirtue of that day, was matter” of sincere 
regret, . 

° One of her ‘children, however inferior in 
“alent, in learning, elecance, aud the Ars 
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Poetics, with no other encouragement than 
the daring impulse of his own mind, quietly 

, 4 ’ 5: 
sat to work a year after his parent's decease, 
and executed one hundred original drawings; 
he wrote appropriate lines thereto, but being 
unable to do two at once, he had the labour 
of copying his own works. With a dis- 


| inclination to imitate any one else, inherent 


in him from his earliest infancy, he could 
neither revert to his parent’s style nor to her 
designs; but feeling within him the full force of 
pleasure, to consist in originality, he pursued 
the bent of his own inclination. This led 
him to study fife, to consider human nature, 
to view feeling ta the heart as the ground- 
rose. 

‘Forthe present year, he resolved upon 
etching with his pen the designs of his obser- 


= . ; ‘ danti . . P } . ‘ } f $2, _ 
vation and reflection, in lithography, that a | singular felicities, has affected us in a way 


book might be formed, which some beyond 
his native nlace might condescend to appre- 
ciate. Without any assistance from others, 
he has accomplished the present work, and 
thourh well aware of its inferiority, yet being 
something new, he trusts that it will be 
looked upon by some at least as a praise- 
worthy production, No more copies are 
struck off than will just enable him to defray 
the expenses of the publication, and assist hun 
to encourage native talent tn others. His 
bread is already earned by the labours of an 
industrious parent, to whom no words of 
gratitude, but the feeling alone of his own 
heart, must speak the sensation of delight. 
Contented with what he already possesses, 
why should he seek to add to that which is 
For this only 
reason, that though he possesses enough, and 
more than enough, for himself and children, 
yet when he has daily calis upon him to 
encourage superior talent in others, or to 
allay the misfortunes of the afflicted,—when 
looked upon as an admirer of human inge- 
nuity, and the friend of poverty,—he finds 
that his income; though very ample for the 
comforts of life, will not in justice enable 
him to fulfil the wishes of his heart. Such, 
and such truly, ate the main-springs of the 


present publication, which if it sell and give | 


a loment’s pieasure to a ywood-hearted man, 
will afford the author every return for bis 
exertion. 


‘He is well aware that he thrusts hinself | 


upon the world in the shape of a new and 
unprecedented work, but those who are men 
of liberality and discernment, the least ac- 
quainted with what are the conceptions of an 
unfeitercd soul, will pardon his presumption, 
and appreciate its originality. 


‘Phat he thinks highly of the female 


characters of his country, and justly admires | 


the piety and beauty of Englishwomen, can 
: 

ship and suidauce of one whose breast was 
full of virtue, he has been nourished with 
the milk of human kindness, and been taught 
to honour and defend them. That he feels 
the loss of her judgment, who knew the 


ledges; but having never seen any one else 
of equal discernment, (and not without more 
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be no flattery. because beneath the guardian. | 
A - | Of praise and interest. 


honesty and justice of decision, than his late 
mother, he must venture on his own strenzth, 
and rise or fall by his own exertion.” ° * 
‘To the public I have little more to say, 
than that the work, with every sincere apo- 
logy for its imperfections, is only a specimen 
of my employment during my hours of re- 
creation from the duties of my profession ;— 
the work, too, of a few months, every line 
of which has been executed within the last year. 
‘Go then my work, my first my op’ning fame, 
And say, if Cobbold may deserve a name?’ 
ilaving thus copied the whole of this 
modest preface to a peerless volume, we 


on ENE & ‘have only to state, that Mr. Cobbold has 
work of all writing, whether of poetry or |! 


illustrated his Valentine Verses with heaps 
of lithographic caricatures, of that peculiar 
sort of exceilence, to which Cruikshans lim- 
self may never aspire, and the sight of whose 


of which it is utterly impossible to convey 
the least idea. A few samples of the poetry, 
and we have done :— 
‘THE PLOUGHING MATCH. 
‘ Hast ever seen the humble batch 
Of busy ploughmen, when tley try 
On gila day, at ploughing match 
Tv gain the prize of victory ? 
Whoever cuts the stiaizhtest line, 
Assuredly that prize will win, 
‘What heroes starting fora match, 
His talents would improve, 
Here, let him from the piougiiman catch 
A hint, to win iis love. 
Whoo steers the straightest course in iste, 
Deserves to have a worthy wife / 
‘THE RESCUE. 
‘The flame around a feinale spread, 
Consuming like the burning lead, 
No hope appear d, ail chance afar, 
Her ouly prospect seem’d despair. 
‘A villain to the mansion came, 
And lit the fire, and fann’d the fame; 
Tuen, like a fiend beheld the pile, 
Beheid it burning with a smile. 
‘A noble youth who saw the fair, 
And ever for distress, would dare 
The danger ofa gillant deed, 
Did brave the mowent and suceceed. 
‘But how? In midst of all alarins, 
ile took the maidea to iis arms; 
Ne sav'd her at the risk of life, 
And made her his, a happy wife * 
‘The Rescue, in a moral sense, 
Was Virtue’s richest recoimpence. 
Accept with pleasure then the line, 
May such reward be ever thine.’ 


‘THE INFANT LYRA. 


| Thou lovely infant! ne’er in life have I 
| Tuine equal seen; thy soul is harmony * 


How sweet thy smile, thy glistning eye so 
sliarp, 

As, peeping through the spaces of the harp, 

Piou lookst around to catch the welcome iaved 

Thou art indeed 

nota great one, since so small, 


A VW Jn f ly 


; Yet wonderful in music above all. 


My spirit rose, to see thy little hand 
Swecp o’er the chords ; in spirit-like command, 


J | Call forth the tones of innovent delight; 
world better than himself, he freely acknow- | 
I think | see thee with thy look so wild, 

' So sweet, 99 simple, nature's favoured child ; 


O! J shall dream of thee this very night! 
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Thy soul inspires thee ; and in vain IL try, 
To think thee as thou art. Can music move 
The soul of man to harmouy and love? 

This infant innocence may well display, 
O'er nature's feeling, nature's mighty sway, 
Perhaps o'er thee such influence wes gain‘’d ; 
O'er me such interest was once obtuin’d, 

I wrote these verses at the moment's Spur, 
And now present them to thy notice, sir; 

So well assur'd that innocence must be, 

At any time, sweet offering (o thee. 

To be angry with such innocent puerility 
is utterly impossible,—but we cannot snup- 
une little that it should 
seriously offered to the publi C. Unfortunately 
for the ‘genius’ which a Cobbold is so 
laudably anxious to assist, a kind heart 1s 
not the only requisite for making an ime- 
pression on the literary world,—and Mir. 


Cobbold possesses none other. 
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La dwins Commedia ey Dante Ali hiert con 
Annotazionida? Mighoricomnenlatort Scelte 
ed Aibreviate. Va Pierro Creenerte. 
pp. 602. London, 1827. C.S. Arnold 
vi present volume forms the first of a pro- 
ted selection of the Italian classics, an- 

aT Z and moderna; and we confess ourst i ; 
aaletitity well pleased with the specim 
Hitherto the very six cht of an ltalian “se 
printed in this country, has ever inspircd us 
with an innate horror, very much resembling 
that which the subje crf liaydr phobia expe- 
riences in ¢ yntempla iting a elass of water; 
because we had settled it as a principle umi- 
versally true, that an Knglish deve must ine- 
vitably dunn an Italian poct. But this our 
sage resolution has lately experienced some 
very considerable shocks. lirst came Fos- 
colo’s edition of the Itahau classics, now 
publishing by Pickering, and their accuracy 
gave the lie to our axiom: we hunted up 
the misprints with a most malicious delight, 
and felt ourselves mortified in tinding them 
so scarce. Then comes this little volume, 
and actually buffets us out of our precon- 
ceived opinions, with a violence not less 
gentle, than that which the hon-h rearted king 
bestowed upon the * holy clerk of Copman- 
hurst,’ when he laid him sprawling at his 
feet. When we say this, we are giving to 
these volumes no insignificant title to public 
patronage, and when we acd to this our 
warinest adiniration of their typograp‘iic 
beauties, 
* said.’ 
our pre aise b y render} He our sincere tha nks to 
the projector and editor of this selection, Sig- 
nor Cicchetti, for having presented us with 
an edition of the Divina Commedia, far more 
useful, readable, and portable than any we 
have hitherto met wiih. The commentaries 
are selected both wiih taste and judgment : 
they are concise and tothe point; and well 
adapted to facilitate both pupil and master in 
unravelling the obscurities of this ‘divine, 
but difficult poem. We shall watch th 
other works as they are successively publish- 
ed, and trust they will bear ample testimony 
of the justice of our encomiums. If they are 
edited with the same taste, accuracy, and 

dginent as the present, we prophe y that 
they will snpersede many more costly but 
] elections. 
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The Wolf of Bad noch : : a Historical Romance 
of the Fou leenth C ri ntury. ‘By the Author 
lochandhu, In three vols. 12mo. 
of 1297. Edinburgh, Cadell and Co.; 
London, Simpkin and "apa 904 
We nama the foriner productio n of this 
author, which, though evidently founded on 
the style and manner of the Waverley novels, 
considerable talent, and excite d 
some critical attention. The present work 
we coat lently assert 1s much below Loch 
and has neither th 


posse Saf d 


: a 
andhu in excenence : 


Interest Nor the vivid writh 3 of its predeces- 
sor. The author (said to be a northern ba- 


chosen an early era for his cha- 
racters, and has made himself sufficiently ac- 
quainted with an obsolete and quaint man- 
nerism of style, which, sidabaah Characteristic 
of the time, cannot supply many requi- 
Sites, In conjunction with which it can alone 
be rendered of any value. The Welie of 
Badenoch possesses many glaring faults. Its 
plot is common-place, ‘and has been told 
heretofore a hundred times. - idea of a 
young lady disgu ised as page to a knight, 
with whom she is de sper ite iy in love, is an 
thing but new, and on this hinges the whole 
affair. We have, besides, many mailed war 
riors, several casiles, several single sanabets 
and general fights, ome tournament, a few 
robbers, and a great: mi any inconsistencies. 
In fact there is not one charactcr in the t! ree 
u ching to originality, save the 
Wolfe of Badenoch, who is Alexander, earl 
of Buchan, son of ’ Robert the Second, king 
of Scotland. The present performance re- 
minds us of incorrect outlines in a painting, 
to which no afterskill of colouring can pos- 
sibly give effect. It is truly a crude, ill-di- 
vested mass, with no relief, no fine touches 
to compensate for general inaccuracy. In 
aiming at individu lity, the author has un- 
consciously grouped his figures in such a 
manuver, that none are brought prominently 
yut, and the background lacks as much per- 
spective as the foreground strength and bold. 
ness, Jn grasping at the de ‘lusive shadow of 
pict rial display, he haa thrown aside his | 
former tact, an y has forsaken a beaten path, 
for one beset for him with unsurmountable 
To call back the scenes of olden 
time with any just effect, requires more ta- 
lent tuan is usually considered sufficient 
for such a task; much may be left to ima- 
cination, but more must be left to truth. An 
intimate topographical knowledge of place, 
— wian lore, deep research, patient in- 
vestigation of works ‘calculated to instruct, 
a a proper and due keeping of character, 
dithicult to be observed fro m the extraordi- 
nary changes of time Gn which mo lern ideas 
frequently put to rout their more ancient 
brethren) form inere ly materic! for the exer- 
cise of the artist’s al lity. The ground-work 
is not apparent in The Wolfe of Badenoch, 
or it is lidden by the want of skill in the 
construction of the romance. There are two 
or three scenes which show some scinulla- 
tions of talent, aud are toi lerably or ap iI e, but 
Spo it by and the 
i) ton 13 banis! red by the lack 
We have indced bustle enough in 


ronet) has 


‘ ’ .- . 
VoLurnes ap pro 


ohstacles. 


even these are nceident, 


or 
eriect of aescr 
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these thirteen hundred pages, but it leads to 
and ends in nomeng~tae the choleric fit ofa 
testy man, which may excite surprise, but is 
never wo rthy of notice. We likewise enter 
our protest against the twaddle which so 
disfigures various chapters of this ‘ marvel- 
lous historie.’ here are sundry servitors 
spouting forth as if they were members of 
one of our present ranting, alas debating 
societies, and the regular gradations ofdrur nk- 
enness--from freshness to mellowness, from 
mellowness to stupidity, and from stupidity 
to insensibility, are noted with all the art of 
a connoisseur in such matters. 

Lut we have s 
would that we 


said enough in dispraise, 


» could honestly applaud; our 
pleasure would be greater in the latt ter office, 
although some of our s: ipient friends think a 
critic is out of his vocation unless a frown 
contracts his already wrinkled brow. We 
shall, however, in justice quote a few of the 
best passages we can find, and then leave 
The Wolfe of Badenoch to the discernment 
of the public. Sir Patrick Hepborne’s ex- 
clam: tions to his friend whilst approach ing 
his father’s castle, on his return from the 
Prench wars, are worthy of quotation :— 

“** Assueton,” said he, ‘fit was here, in 
this very wood, that I took my first lessons 
in the merry art of woodcraft; in yonder hol- 
low were the rethes and pankers spread to 
toyle the deer; and, see there, under yonder 
ancient tree, was [ first planted with my lit- 
tle cross-bow, as a lymer, to have my vantage 
of the game. It was old Gabric 1 Lindsay, 
then a jolly forester, .-ho put me there, and 
taught me how to behave me. [leis now 
my father’s seneschal, if, as | hope, he be 
yet alive. He was a vig man then, and 
though twenty years older than my father, he 
had a boy somewhat younger than myself, 
who took up his father’s trade of forester, just 
before | went to France. Alas, the old tree 
has had a fearful skathe of firelevin since last 
i sawit. See what a large limb hath been 
rent from its side. Dost see the river glanec- 
ing yonder below, through the green-wood ! 
Ay, now wesee it better. In yonder shallow 


, used [ to wade when a child, with my little 


| hauselines tucked up above my knees. 


) 7 
‘but ere | reached the 


| do 
remember well, [ was so enzaved one hot 
summer’s day, when, swelled by some sud- 
den water-spout or upland tlood, I saw the 
liquid wall come sweeping onwards, ready 
to overwhelm me. IL ran in ehiuildish fear, 
strand it came, and 
hurried me 
L sank, and rose, 
I remember e’en now how 
quickly the ideas passed through my one 
mind, as} was whirling furiously round and 
round by the force of the eddy, vainly strug- 
eling and gasping for life, now below, and 
now on the suface of tne water. I thouglit 
of the dreadful death I was dying; I thought 
of the misery about to befall my father and 
mother; nay, strange as it may seem, I saw 
them in my mind's eye weeping in distrac- 
tlon over my pale and drip ping corpse, and 
all this was intermixed with flitting hopes of 
rescue, that were but as the flash amidst the 
darkness of the storm. 
the five or six vears I could remember of my 


1 


overtaking my toitering steps, 
with it into yonder pool, 


an d s sank again. 


The recollections of 


--, \u 
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past childhood, were all condensed into the 


short period of as many minutes; for that | 


was all the time my lucky stars permitted me 
to remain in jeopardy, till Gabriel Lindsay 
came, and plunging into the foaming current, 
dragged me half dead to the shore. Full 
many 2 time have I sithence chosen that very 
pool as a pleasure bayne wherein to exercise 
my limbs in swimming, when hardier boy- 
hood bid me defy the fiood.’’’ 

We subjoin the account of a combat fought 
before the walls of Newcastle, between Hot- 
spur and Douglas, each attended by fifty 
lances :— 

‘«“ The bruit of the coming encounter 
spread like wildfire through the camp, and 
the whole chivalry within its circuit pressed 
forward to be admitted of the chosen band 
who were to witness the onset of the two 
bravest knights in Christendom. Lord Dou- 
glas’s difficulty was how to select, so as to 
avoid giving offence, and he required all his 
judgment to manage this. Sir Patrick Hep- 
borne had the good fortune to be one of 
those who were admitted into the honourable 
ranks. 

‘When the gay little cohort of mounted 
lances were drawn forth in array, and the 
Douglas’s banner was displayed, the stout 
earl sprang on a powerful black war-horse, 
that had neighed and pranced whilst he was 
held by two esquires, but that became quiet 
and gentle as a lamb when backed by his 
heroic master. The whole Scottish line turn- 
ed out to gaze, and shouts of applause arose 
that re-echoed from the walls of Neweastle. 
Immediately afterwards, Sir Harry Plersie 


| 





appeared before the barriers of the town, | 


mounted on a milk-white steed, and as Dou- 
glas even at that distance could perceive that 
his escort was of similar strength and descrip- 


tion to bis own, he had the satisfaction of of a Piersie. 


thinking that the terms he had proposed had 
been accepted. The fortifications were soon 
covered by the garrison, who crowded to be- 
hold the combat, and the Scottish cheers 
were loudly returned by the English. A 
trumpet call from the Piersie band was in- 
stantly returned by one from that of Lord 
Douglas ; who immediately gave the word 
for his knights to advance, whilst he rode for- 
ward so as to gain a position about fifty yards 
in front of them, that he might be the better 
seen by the opposite party. Having brought 
up his escort to a point sufficiently near (as 
he judged) for the arrangement agreed on, he 
halted them, and ordered them to remain 
Steady, whilst he continued to approach until 
he came within a due distance for running 
his course against Hotspur, who had also 
come forward a considerable way before his 
attendanis. 

‘The trumpets from both bands sounded 
nearly at once as if by mutual consent—both 
Knights couched their lances—their armed 
heels made the blood spring from the sides 
of their coursers—and they flew like two 
thunderbolts towards the shock. Anxious 
suspense hung on both sides as they were 
Stretching over the field, and the silence of 


tie collision entered every listening ear, how- 


) 


| 


the Scottish lines, which, though they came 
so far, altogether drowned the uncouth sounds 


| of dismay that ran along the walls of New- 


castle, proclaimed the success of the Douglas, 
whose resistless arm, nerved with a strength 
that few men could boast, bore the no less 
gallant Hotspur clean out of his saddle, 


‘though, owing to his adroitness in covering 


his person against his adversary’s point, he 
was hardly if at all wounded. 

‘The band of English knights who at- 
tended him, forgetting the nature of the com- 
bat, as well as the express orders they had 
received from Piersie, saw their adored jeader 
on the greensward, and thinking only of the 
jeopardy he lay in, began shouting, ** Hot- 
spur, Hotspur, to the rescue!’ and ere the 
bold Douglas could well check the furious 
career of his horse, he was in the midst of 
a phalanx of his advancing foes. Abandon- 
ing his ponderous lance, he grasped the 
enormous mace that hung at his saddle-bow, 
and bestirred himself with it so lustily, that 
three or four of the English chevaliers were 
in as many seconds dashed from their seats 
to the earth, in plight so grievous that there 
was but little chance of their ever filling them 
again. But the throng about the hero was 
so great, and their blows rained so thickly 
and heavily upon him, that his destruction 
must have been inevitable, long ere his own 
band could have reached him, had not the 
noble Ilotspur, whom some of his people 
were by this time carrying hurriedly away, 
called out to the knights of his party, ina 
voice of command that was rarely dis- 
obeyed. 

‘Touch not the Douglas—harm nota 
hair of his head, as ye hope for Heaven. 
What, would ye assault at such odds the 
brave Douglas, who hath relied on the word 
Shame, shame on ye, gen- 
tlemen. Your zeal for Hotspur’s safety came 
not well at this time for Ilotspur’s honour. 


| Trust me, his life stood in no peril with so 


' 


chivalric a foe.” 
‘Awed and ashamed by these chiding 


| words, the English knights fell back abashed, 


‘ 


| 


j 
| 


i 
' 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
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i 
\ 


{ 
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-and made way for the valiant Douglas, who 


emerged from among them like a hunted lion 
from among the pack of puny hounds who 
have vainly baited him. 

‘« Walt! chevaliers,” cried he, rising in 
his saddle, and raising his night arm, as he 
in turn addressed his own band, who were 
pouring furiously down on the English 
knights, shouting, ** Douglas, Douglas, to 
the rescue!’’ * Halt,” cried he again, “ halt, 
in the name of St. Andrew! Let the gallant 
Hotspur retreat in peace. I blame not him 
for this small mistake of his trusty followers, 
the which, after all, was but an excusable 
error of affection. And as for thee, Piersie, 
I thank thee for thy courtesy. Depardieux, 
thou hast proved thyself to be brave as ho- 
nourable, and honourable as brave. Can I 
say more? By the honour of knighthood, 
thou hast proved thyself to be Harry Piersie, 
and in that name all! that is excellent in chi- 
valry is centred. The chance hath been 


Get thee to refresh thyself, 





ever distant. Loud and exulting cheers from | then, for we shall forthwith beat up thy quar- . 
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ters with a stiffer stoure than any thou hast 
yet endured.” 

‘«* Douglas,” cried Piersie, who was by 
this time remounted, “* Douylas, thou art all, 
and more than all that minstrels have called 
thee. Farewell, till we again meet, and may 
our meeting be speedy.” 

‘With these parting words, the two leaders 
wheeled off with their respective bands.’ 

One extract more and we have done. The 
Wolfe of Badenoch, having differed with the 
church, has fired the town of Forres, in order 
to exasperate his clerical foeman, and to 
show his contempt of danger :— 

‘«* By’r lady, but the bonfire brens nght 
merrily,” cried a stern voice, which they im- 
mediately knew to be that of the Wolfe of 
Badenoch. ‘“ Ha! is’t not gratifying to be- 
hold? Morte de ma vie, see there, son Alex- 
ander, how the archdeacon’s manse belches 
forth its flaming bowels against the welkin. 
By St. Barnabas, but thou mayest tell the 
very biaze of it from that of any other house, 
by the changes produced in it by the abun- 
dant variety of ingredients that feed it. Thou 
seest the cobwebby church consumeth but 
soberly and meekly, as achurch should; but 
the proud mansion of the archdeacon bren- 
neth with a clear fire, that haughtily pro- 
claims the costly fuel ithath got to maintain it, 
—his crimson damask and velvets,—his gorge- 
ous ehairs and tables—his richly-carved cabi- 
nets—his musty manuscripts, the which do 
furnish most excellent matter of combustion, 
By the mass, but that sudden quenching of 
the flame must have been owing to the fall of 
some of those swollen down-beds and pon- 
derous blankets, in which these lazy church- 
men are wont to snore away their useless 
lives. But, ha! see how it blazes up again ; 
perdie, it hath doubtless reached the larder ; 
some of his fattest bacon must have been 
there ; meseems asif I did nose the savoury 
fumes of it even here. Ha!—glorious!— 
look what a fire-spout is there, Never trust 
me, if that brave and brilliant feu d’artifice 
doth not arise from the besotted clerk’s well- 
stored cellars. Ha, ha, ha!—there go his 
malvoisie and his eau-de-vie. The vinolent 
costrel’s thirsty soul was ever in his casks ; 
so, by the rood, thou seest, that maugre every 
suspicion and belief to the contrary, it hath 
yet some chance of mounting heavenward 
after all. Ila, ha, ha! by the beard of my 
grandfather, but it is a right glorious specta- 
cle to behold.” 

‘+6 My lord brother-in-law,” cried the Earl 
of Moray, in a voice of horror and dismay, 
as he now advanced towards the group, 
‘‘can it be? Is at really thou who speakest 
thus?” 

‘Ta, Sir Earl of Moray,” cried the 
Wolfe, starting and turning sharply round, 
‘what makest thou here, | pray thee! Me- 
thought that ere this thou wert merry in thy 
wine wassail ?” 

*** Nay, perhaps I should have been so,” 
replied the Earl of Moray temperately, * had 
not news of yonder doleful burning banished 
all note of mirth from my board. Knowest 


! . ° . ope | : . » me 
the moment was such that the fuil crash of | mine now; it may be thine anon, if it do so | thou aught of how this grievous disaster may 


' pleas: Heaven. 


have befallen?” 
‘“ fla, ha, ha! canst thou not guess, bro 
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ther of mine 1" ened | the W olfe, with a sar- 
castic laugh. 

*‘“T must confess I am not without my 
fears as to who did kindle yonder wide- 
spread ling calamity, ‘said the Karl of Moray 
yravely; ‘yet still do [ hang by the hope 
that it was 
brought thyselfto be the author of so cruel, 
«0 horrible, so saeriiegious a deed leven 
the 1satuable thirst of revenge itself, directed 
us it Was against one individual, could b irdly 
have led thee to v ray the holy house « f God, 
and the dy 


fensive burghers. in the « 


= 


vellings Of the immneocent and MWigi- 


ime common 
with the tenements belen 
1.ou mayest suspect as 

share ot thy venge 


‘* tlal by the dl 


heimg entitled to a 
ance. ‘Tis ny 
imes of Tartarus, but itis 
possible,’ cried the Welle, goashing his 
teeth ; *vea, and by all the fiends, { have 
raat star ty proved tie poss i! lity of it too. 
Whot! dost think that | might have spared 
tle re urch, the which is the very work-shop 
mass-rnoncermg (}r was 
I, thinkest thou, career of 
venveance, because hovels of 
come dozen pitiful tailors bre 
ners, hammermen, stood in 

’—trash alswa, who pay rent and 
this nixon and papelarde 
who hath dared to pour out his 
son of a king, on 


* 
vossible e 


Oi these m Mr} yae g / 


lo stop my fell 
mrue-mon, skin- 
and cordwainers, 
iy Way 
dues to 
priest-bishop, 
venomous malison on the 
the Wolfe of Badenoch! By ail t inf rral 
powers, but the surfie of the vory slobe itself 
shall smoke till my revenge be Ths is 
buta furetaste ¢ f the wrekery [ shall work ; 
cmd if the _ r jackdaw’'s noxious curse be 
not removed, ay, and that speedily too, by 
riya that rales ‘the infernal realms I sw: ear, 
t the walthsome toad and ail the vermin 
that hang upon him, shail have tenfold worse 


than this to dre eC ‘eg ’ 


same 


ohare 


a 
hi 


full, 
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Della Sores nelle Case 
,> 3 ’ ‘ ‘ 
Power.) by Ni. AXGELONI, 


~~ —— - 


tH? rauny was never better il- 
lustrated than im the conduct of those “7 spo- 
tic authorities who now sway the destinies of 
the Jtalian states. ah y have decided upon 
the expulsion of every thing in the shape of 
intellect and ind lepen lenee, forgetting in how 
inany invulnerab le forms these glorious es- 
ences can now § multiply themselves among 
adihind? Having driven forth ever ry stir- 
y and patriotic mind, they imagine ‘them- 
selves freed from the galling influence which 
Hose spits must inevitably exercise. It is 
consoling to perceive how entirely they are 
disappointed. The intellect of the exile only 
works the more vigorously: in consequence 
of the efforts to destrov it, and existing Ina 
hapmer country, he avails himself of its less 
sLuckled press, and hurls at the oppress 
lis mative soil, § word are things,’— 
feelings, and sentiments, which 
have within them the seeds of a tinal and 
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yrs ot 
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is wi! Mico 


GDitONs, 


wnivers 
ing work has just appeared fiom the pen of 
Ang geloni, a writer not less respecied for 
than for his patriotism and political 
mtegriiv: and wil st forme have 


y; rworks TO- 
cured for him a well-deserved celebrity. = In 
Jus Della Forza, &c. M. Augciou: secks t 


rin | 
sing to those whom | 


«| eetabdish. 


eT ew as 


‘that t the basis of all ocateaiaaals is | 
simply power 3 that its foundation has no- 
thing whatever to do with either priviles ces or) 





agreements, but simply power,—‘ and. that | 


impossi ible thou cou'dst have | 
' intellect or muscular strength.’ 


power traceable to actual physiological power | 
—power of organization in the human frame | 
— whether manifesting itself in the shape of; 


M. Angeloni 
illustrates his theory by a detail of recent oc- | 


‘tuation of that lovely but ill-fated land can 
‘interest, or who delight in observing the in- 


| 
'currences in Italy; and to all whom the si- | 
| 
| 








i fect of this 
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alinumph. A valuable and interest- 


the sterln 


| by force of law. 


syenious speculations and ardent workings of 
enlightened at aapering minds, we earnes uy 
re commend the Della Forza nelle Case Poli- 
tiche. We par a some of t' e author's de- | 
finitions, as indicative of his striking and - 
usual manner of surveying the polit cal rela- 
tions of mankind: 

‘« (Jood” is ery which is the most suit- 
able or advantayeous to the greatest number 
of — in eve ry human society, 

‘hevil” is that which is the most unsuit- 
able and disadvantageous to the greatest num- 
ver in every society. 

‘* Law” is positive decree or institution, 
made for the maintenance or fulhlment of this | 
in vood.”’ 


. DS a oe? 
3) Light Is 
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power or authority, acquired 


‘That is “ just’? which has been expressly 
declared by law to be right, or which is con- 
furmable to the spirit of the law. 
‘That is “unjust” which is attempted or 
effected contrary to the express enactments or 
declarations of law, or which, though not ex- 
pressly forbidden, is repugnant to its general 
tenor and provisions. 
$4 aroquar’ is the voluntary or compulsory 
fullilment of ‘the enactments of law, or of 
what is in accordance with the spirit of them. 


+ 


¥ 
ten, and has some pretty and enlivening 





‘* Nioralitv’ is a course of conduct flited 
mutually to render the possession of ** good” 


_— 


nore easy and agreeable. 
‘* Virtue” is a voluntary act, tending, in 9 
greater or Isss decree, to the fulfilment oi er | 


” wood.” 
‘* Poblie order’ is, whatever can either 
lead. or e, or maintain men in the pos- 
session of that which is most suitable and 
advantageous to the createst number, 

‘Liberty’ is the full power of putting 
this ** ¢ood” into action.’ 
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Vagaries, ti Quest of the Wild and the 
sical, by PIERCE SHarron, GENT. post 
Svo. pp. 239. London, 1827. J. Andrews. 

Titis is a charming little volume, embracing 

much of and sprightly coniposition, 

with a fair proportion of well wiitten prose, 
and a sprinkling of poctry, terse, elegant, 
pleasing, and correct. These Vagaries are 
put together without any attention to time 


serious 


| homeward, 





and place, and seem to be as their title-page 


impo dpe the effervescence of moments sway- | 


ed by the passing x humour of the mind. 
author is, however, an 2 greeable trifler, and 
can almost call forth a smile ortear at will; he 
has, besides, a fine perception of nature, and 
seems to have imbibed much of simplicity of 
style, from havirg perused, with attention, 
y writers of the olden time. We 
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stanz: is at its conclusion: — 

* Merry England on May-morning. — May, 
May !—our heart leaps, and we grow ten 
years younger at the word. It is really no 
mean thing, in the eommon-place world of 
prose in which we live, to feel a stimulus 
awakening what little of poetry and love that 
is left us. May has been, since the begin- 
ning of the world, the season of love and of 
Howers, the earth and the heart then sprout 
with their loveliest and most amiable blos- 
sons. May is, time out of mind, the poet's 
holiday ; and nature looks on her favourite 
with her kindest eyes, and puts on her birth- 
day suit to bid him welcome. Surely our 
forefathers never left us a sounder proof of 
their wisdom than in consecrating the most 
delicious season of the year to the renewal of 
— and end pa as if the best feelings 

fthe heartand the flowers of the earth tock, 
_ the same time, a new lease of existence. 

‘I do not know how it is, but with all the 

freshening of fecling which the simplicity of 
ur ancestors brings on me, I am rather dis- 
posed to be melancholy on the occasion. The 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, is, we 
have ceased to be a poetical country. We 
are, in serious prose, a nation of stock-job- 
bers, political economists, and shopkeepers. 
Let us take a spring back of a few centuries, 
when Spenser, Shakspeare, ‘ Rare Ben,” 
Middleton, Beaumont, and a host of lesser 
lights, spread a charm over the face of na- 
ture, softened the harsh shadows of reality, 
and gave immortality to the joys by which 
they were surrounded. Let us compare a 
May morning as they described, to the one 
usually spent by us. 

‘arly after midnight, troops of youths 
and lasses, donned in their holiday attire, re- 
paired, ere the sun gave them light, to the 
nearest wood. Here the hawthorn was plun- 
dered of its choicest blossoms, and the young 
votaries of love and nature, decorated with 
nowers and May-buds, bent their steps 
making their windows and door- 
ways bear testimony of their early rising. A 
May-pole was then erected, adorned with 
garlands of flowers—the merriest man was 
lord of the revels, and the prettiest girl queen 
of the day. Dance, song, and glee, lent 

wings to the hours, and the hushing twilight 
discovered our for refathers in all the 2ir igno- 
rance and ali their happiness. Occasionally, 
the sports would be varied by trials of skill, 
in pit ching the bar, or the more national and 
ambitious display of archery. This was not 
ail confined to the male part of the revellers 
—the ladies had their share of the entertain- 
ment. Although they took no part in the 
contest, they were present as the arbitresses, 
and awarded the prizes to the victor. Each 
youthful aspirant felt his sinews braced, and 
his blood flow in a warmer current, by each 
kind and encouraging look thrown on him by 
his lady-love, as she admired the athletic turn 
of his limbs, his manly grace, and vigorous 
energy. Then would the days of merry old 

Sherwood come across the recollection of the 
party; and Robin Iiood, Maid Marian, and 
lis foresters green, find willing and efficient 
Cntative 


Sinarural masque. The sports 
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of the evening would generally finish under 
the May-pole;—the young would dance 
round 't to the enlivening sounds of the pipe 
and tabor, while the old, as they sat looking 
on, ad passing to each other the cheerful 
bowl, would, in recounting their youthful 
pranks, feel the sun of reveiry thawing the 
frost about their hearts, and, remembering 
they were once young, forget entircly that 
the} y had grown old :— 


‘oO ‘thou delicious spring! O ye now Bowers, 
O airs, O young! ng bowers ; fresh thick’ning grase 
vod pli iin beneath Heaven's face » O hills and moun- 
tui fis, 
Valiies and stream: and fountains: banks of green 
Myrties and palm serene, ivies aod bays ; 
And yewho warm 4 vd Inj ° epirit 0” the woods, 
Ech sand solitudes ans lakes of light; 
 quivered vlna bela: Pane ru tical, 
bles Aas and Syiv bins aut. Dryads , @ha Ve 
phat up the mounts tins be; $ and ye bereath 
lu mes wor Howery heath—ye are alone," 


Alone! well we may say ** those days are 
mone?’ —we are every day less and less Me iry 
neland. ‘lhe civil wars of the revolution, 
a ie our soil with their crimson 
ude, dried up the spirit of romance and poetry 
in our aneestors’ veins. As we have beconie 
enlightened, we have ceased to be poetical ; 
we have lost poetry, and we have gained 
The peasants of the most ro- 
mantic and secluded of our counties would 
rather spend their holiday at a dog or a man- 
firht, or in the > smoky ki tehen of a public- 
house, than join in the gayest sports of the 
ioveliest of May-mornings. <ind it is not 
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they alone from whose hearts the bloom is | 


sentlemen 
smell of a hawthorn 
and would rather be suflo- 

1 a select party of three hundred 
fashionables in a crowded drawing-room, 
than join a masque in which the Sydneys and 


cone. Our modern ladies and 
would faint a the vulgar 
bush in bloom, 


cate l i! 


Raleizhs, and the fine spirits of the olden |} 


nme roved tomingle. We no longer regard 


our Seids and meadows with the love of na- 
ture, but look upon them with an eye to the 
reat-roll ; — not cage the thought of their 
flowers and glades, but how much they wiil 
bring an aere A sigh and a farewell for the 
days that ore gone -and— 
“ Back to busy life agai ond 
May! thon art still as fragrant wed 
iy ag when nature first formed th 
tie young year's favourite! Thy flelds are as 
green, thy ilowers as fresh—thy skies are #s 


’ 


blug, and ty streams are as clear—but, oh ! 
aname! It 
and not thou, which are al- 


’ 


thou art become the shadow ef 
Is our learts, 
te red. 


‘ ‘A . 
But if we are so grome the poe of - 


} 


buxuries of a Way morning in reality, ag us 


: 
GO so in imagimation. If ou  reade 13 want 
aSSISt; ince, let th em getto: he ae the foil owing 
Verses, Inwhich is e: 


, 
vs | 
pmaeavo 


dG to | De iri! Is od 

@ little of the freshness and simplicity of the 
olden time:— | . 

‘SONG FOR MAY-MORNING, 
‘(tis May, it is May! 
And ai earth is gay, 
ror at last old win! CF is be tite away 
He linger’d awhile oa his cloak of ‘snow, 


sce the 
ss e the delicate primrose blow 
4! saW it, and made no lon: zen stay— 


wd now itis M iV, itis May 


T sic} y ‘ t ’ . 
LOsh Hunt, from the Italien of Sanuazar 
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‘I: is May, it is May! 

And we bless the day 

When we first deligutedly so can say ; 

April had beams amidst her showers, 

Yet bare were ber gardens, and coid ler bowers; 
And ier frown would blight, and her smile be. 
But now it is May, it is May ! [iray, 
‘itis May, it is May! 

And the slenderest spray 

Holds up a few leaves to the ripening ray, 
And the birds sing fearlessly out on higo, 

For there is not u cloud in the calm blue sky ; 
And the villagers join the roundelay— 

For oli! itis May, itis May: 

‘itis May, itis May! 

And the flowers obey 

The beams which alone are more biigtit than 
Yet they spring at the touch ofthe sun, 
And openiag their swect eyes one by one, 

In a language of beauty seem all to say 

And of perfume—'tis May, it is May ? 

‘fcis May, itis May! 

And delights that lay 

Chill’d and enchain’d beneath winter sway, 
Break forth again o'er the kindling soul, 

And soften, and soothe it, and biess it whole. 
Ob! thoughts more tender than words convey 
Sigh out—lt is May, .tis May! 

My ‘First Appearance on the Stage,” and 
one or two other Tittle essays in this work, we 
remember to have read before, in some period- 
ical publication. As there are several de- 
tached pieces of poetry, we must, in courtesy, 
extract one by way of sample :— 

‘THOU ART WELCOME AS THE DAY. 
‘Thou art welcome as the day, lady mine, lady 
As the loveliest of Muay, lady mine! {miue, 
And the azure-vested night, 

On her summer wings of light, 
Hiath not eyes more softly bright 

Than are thine. 
‘Thou art beautiful as flowers, lady mine, lady 
As the fairest in my bowers, lady mine! [mine, 
I’ve the lily and the rose, 
But the hues that tl ey disclose, 
Oli! what are they to those 

fiat are thine? 
‘Thou ait spotless as the snow, lady mine, lady 
Ere the noon upon it glow, lady imine! [:nine, 
But the noon must have its 1 AY’ 
Aud the snow-wreaths melt aways 
Aud hearts, why should not they ? 

Why not thine? 

We have no doubt Pierce Shafton, Gent., 
will have many admirers, and among them 
we have the pleasure of numbering ourselves. 





A Reply to the Accusations of Piracy and 
Plogiarism, exhibited by he Christian 
Remembrancer, The British Critic, and 
other P ublications, 
Carpenter's Sn éaveeh Introduction to the 
Study of the Scriptures,) ina Letter to the 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, A. M. By 
WittraM Carpenter. 8vo. pp. 48. 
London, 1827. Wightman and Cramp. 

Tue periodicals enumerated in this title- 

page, having united in an accusation against 

Mr, Carpenter, that he has, in his Popular |< 

Introduction to the Scriptures, availed him- 

self copiously, and without acknowledg- 

tnent, of a similar work by the Rev. Mr. 

Horne, Mr. C. has come forward, and in a 


i very able and spirited pamphlet, turned the 


H 


i t ables 


upon his opponents. He cynvicts 
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(in their Reviews of 
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the reverend gentieman of many very singu- 


lar ‘coincidences;’ some of which are 
curious enough to merit insertion in our 
journal :— 

‘To attempt to follow the example set by 
the reviewer, in adducing sentences which 
in your work, sir, agree verbally with pre- 
ceding writers, to whom there is no reference 
made, would be a task altogether hopeless ; 
the number of those which I hare already 
marked being so great, that they would 
weary the patience of the most patient reader. 
[ must be content. therefore, upon the pre- 
sent occasion — promising, should it be 
rendered necessery, to multiply my exam- 
ples—to adduce a few instances in which it 
so happens that entire paregrapis and pages 
in your valuable work agree verbatim with 
preceding writers, but which you, not having 
acknowledged with ‘*candour and manli- 
ness,” as The Evangelical Magazine ex- 
presses it, were doubtless unconscious of, 

‘Upon the state of a neighbouring coun- 
try, during an eventful period in the history 
of Europe, you have a passage characterized 
by much strength and beauty. 

‘*« France during this period, was a theatre 
of crimes, which, after all preceding perpe- 
trations, have excited in the mind of every 
spectator amazement and horror. The mi- 
series suffered by that single nation have 
changed all the histories of the preceding 
sufferings of mankind into idle tales, and 
have been enhanced and multiplied without 
a precedent, without a number, and without 
a name. The kingdom appeared to be 
changed into one great prison; the inhabi- 
tants converted into felons ; and the common 
doom of man commuted for the violence of 
the sword and bayonet, the sucking boat, 
and the guillotine. To “contemplative men 
it seemed for a season, as if the knell of the 
whole nation was tolled, and the world sum- 
moned to its execution and its funeral. 
Vvithin the short time of ten years, not less 
than three millions of human beings are 
supposed to have perished in that single 
country by the intluence of atheism. Were 
the world to adopt and be governed by the 
example of revolutionary France, what 
crimes would not mankind perpetrate ? What 
agonies would they not suffer?’—vol. 1 
page 33. 

‘This splendid description agrees verbatim 
with a passage in Dwight’s Theology, vol. 1. 
page 52. 8vo.edit. Baynes. It is singular 
that you, sir, should describe the revolution 
in the same animated lauguage, and have 
fallen upon the same beautiful figures in so 
describing it, as this American writer, with- 
out ever having seen his passage. Yet so 
it is! Another fine passage, which a person 
having once read could never forget, on the 
existence of Jesus Christ, introducing sect. 2, 
of chap. ii. in the same volume (fourth edit. 
pene 68) agrees, with one — verbal 

Iteration, with Harwood, vol. i. pp. 1—3. 
But as you have not referred . this writer, 
in this part of your book, it is certain that 
you could not have detived it from him.’ 

In the firm belief that Mr. Carpenter has 
een unjustly treated, we quote the con- 
! 

4 


b 
clusion of Ins Letter, and take leave of him, 


~~: 


; 
; 
' 
: 
if 
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any part in those calumrious sasien, or | please a meditative mind and the lover of 


earnestly recommending a perusal of his 
Vindication to all who have seen the 
charges brought agaist him, and, in fact. 
to all who feel interested in the compara- 
tive merits of the two works which are 
thus violently (and, as respects the assail- 
ing party, wnpolitic -ally,) brought into com- 
petition :— 

‘And now, sir, I may confidently appeal 
to every intelligent re: ider, not only WAetne T 
I have not abund: intly repelled the charge of 
being a plagiarist of your work, but whether 
I have not proved that the charge has origi- 
nated in intentional falsehood, and has been 
sustained by wilful and deliberate misrepre- 
sentation? 

‘ After having exposed the dishonesty and 
malevolence of the reviewer, in all the leading 
points of his accusation, I should think that 1 
trified with my readers, if I offered any 
seriously reply to some of the other topics 
on which he veheme ntly attacks me ; as that 
I have stolen your italic $—your dushes—your 
punctuation, &c. ere it is quite sufficient 
to answer a fool according to his folly, and to 


admit that there is not a /etter in my book 
which may not be found in yours. 
‘When I first read the article in“ The 


Christian Remembrancer,” and the corre- 
sponding article in “The British Critic,” I 
confess that I felt at once some pain and 
some indignation at finding my moral cha- 
racter so directly impeached before the tribu- 
nal of the public : and while I felt conscious 
of innocence in the matters charged against 
me, I was not at once equally certain of 
making that imnocence appear to others. 
But truth, however beclouded for a time, will 
ultimately dispel every mist which obscured 
it; and accordingly, ‘the closer examination 
of the charges adduced against me has sup- 
plied ample evidence that they are utterly 
groundless. My mind is, there fore, relieved 
from all feelings of indies ition against my 
accuser, as well as from all painful solic itude 
for myself about the verdict of the public 
But there is a painful feeling of which I 
cannot altogether divest myself, when I re- 
fiect that in vindicating my own moral cha- 
racter, I have been unavoidab ly compelled 
to impeach another's. Great indeed would 
be my pain if I were compelled to recognize 
the Rev. Tuomas Hartwer. Ilorne in the 
anonymous assailant of my reputation ; if | 
were compelled to conclude, that you, sir, 
either wrote the article alluded to, or sup- 
plied the materials for them. But, sir, I 
must endeavour to banish that idea. No: 
it cannot be, that a gentleman—a clergyman 
—a theologian, who has devoted so many 
years to the study and elucidation of the 
Scripture s—the profe ssed pastor of a flock, 
before whom he is ealled to exemplify in his 
own conduct the pure practice which he 
inculcates in his doctrine—it cannot, surcly 
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have lent to them any countenance. 
And, indeed, I am glad to observe, a 

the folly, also, and ignorance betrayed 1 
these articles, are such as forbid the nid 
tion of their having come from your pen. 
You, Sir, could not, for instance, have been 
80 foolish as to represent it as a grand disco- 
very of yours—** the result of much labo- 
rious and learned research”—that the pro- 
— ts lived either before—or during—or after 
the Babylonish captivity : you could not be 
so shi imelessly impudent and ridiculously 
vain, as to claim property in a chronological 
arrangement so obvious, and which had been 
explicitly laid down by a writer of eminence 
before you. Nor is it possible—excuse me 
for saying it—that you should have unblush- 
ingly ‘described your own work as the most 
important of uninspired productions, with 
which the werld has been blest. No, Sir; 
you could mot thus make yourself the laugh- 
ing-stock of every well-informed reader. Ano- 
ther must have done it; either some secret 
enemy of yours, under ‘the mask of friend- 
ship, or some most ignorant and ill-advised 
admirer, to whom, perhaps, the information 
conveyed by your book was all new and mar- 
vellous. But you, Sir, know full well, that 
your work, as well a3 mine, is @ mere com- 
pil ition, and does not contain a tittle of any 
Importance, which had not been long before 
the public in other forms. Ilowever useful, 
a'so, either compilation may be—and there 
is room enough in the world for us both— 
the modesty which always accompanies me- 
rit such as yours, would certainly have re- 
strained you from such ludicrously extrava- 
gant panegyric of your own production.’ 








be, that he should become at once a pub slic | 


false accuser, and should support his calum- 
nies by a tissue of deliberate and gross mis- 
repre sentation. No, sir, I will struggle to 
repel the supposition, however, it 
countenanced by concurring circumstances, 
or be s: on 1 by the opink mn of others. It 
is not possible, that yow, sir,can have taken 


may be | 





Sonne!s, and other Deus. By avi L. 
Rreuarvson, third and Diamond Edition. 
pp. 169. London, 1827. Jones and Co. 

Or Mr. Richardson's poetical ability, we, in 

the 300th number of The Literary Chronicle, | 

made honourable mention. 
temporaries joined their voices to our’s, and 
the fame of our author became at once splen- 

did and stationary. A sonnet is, or ought to 

be, a gem of poesy; anda mind, possessing 

chastened thought and an elegant and feli- 
citous expression, is usually most happy in 
this somewhat constrained mode of compo- 
sition; such a mind we consider Mr. Rich- 
ardson to possess ; and, in consequence, his 
verse 1s unlaboured, ever correct, never 
mounting into sublimity, or sinking into fee- 
leness; that whenever he attempts 2 a war-song, 

or any other theme requiring spirit-stirring 
strains, his boldest effort is nothing more than 
placid imagining prnaesi ingly expressed ; hota 
wild and strong appe al, * utone which breathes 

of action even in its sound, and in its rugged- 
ness of originality, shows a true poetic fi rvour ‘ 
which polshed art can never attain. Mr. 

Richardson, we doubt not, 1s aware of this, 

and has waked his lyre in measures Over 

which he is truly a master. The present edi- 


tion of his poems is beautifully got up, with a 


weli engraved portrait and title- page, and the 
addition of several sonnets and minor poems, 
which bear the same marks of genius as their 
compeers, and are on subjects calculated to 
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mournful verse. From these we 


tract— 


shall Ci- 


‘TO DEATH. 


‘Lord of the silent tomb! relentless Death ! 

Fierce victor and destroyer of the world! 

How stern thy power! The shafts of fate are 
burled 

By thine unerring arm; and swift as breath 

Fades from the burnished mirror—as the wieath 

Of flaky smoke from cottage hearths upeurled 

Melts in cerulean air,—as sear leaves whirled 

Along autumnal streams,—as o’er the heath 


The forms of twilight vanish,—so depart, 


Nor leave a trace of their oblivious way, 
The meteor-dreams of man! Awhile the heart 
Of eager Folly swells—-his bubbles gay 
Float on the passing breeze—but ali! thy dart 
Soon breaks each glittering spell of life's de- 
ceitful day 

The above was written to illustrate a prin 
in Dagley’s Death’s Doings, in the second 
edition of which (now on the eve of publica- 
tion,) it will appear. These Sonnets are 
really so beautiful, that we must have another, 
and § London in the Morning’ is so correct a 
picture, that we cannot do better than lay it 
before our readers :— 


¢The morning wakcs, and through the misty air 


| In sickly radiance struggles—like the dream 


Of sorrow-shrouded Hope. O’er Thamis’ stream 

Whose sluggish waves a loathsome burden 
bear— 

The bloated city’s refuse—the faint glare 

Of early sunlight spreads—the long streets seem 

Unpeopled now:—but soon each path shall teem 

With hurried steps, and visages of care 

And eager throngs shall meet where crowded 
marts 

Echo with mingled sounds, too often fraught 

With pain and strife—Alas ! how many hearts 

The lust of gold may taint, till sadly taught 

The countless pangs its spurious charm impaits, 

The finer spirit scorns the prize it sought.’ 

Mr. Richardson is a great observer and ac- 
mirer of nature, and as we admire his ‘ Na- 
ture,’ we shall give it entire :— 

‘The fair smile of morning, 

The glory of noon, 
The bright stars adorning 
The path of the moon, 
The mist-covered mountain, 
The valley and plain, 
The lake and the fountain, 
The river and main, 
Their magie combining, 
Iliume aud contfol 
The care and repining 
That darken the soul. 

The timid Spring stealing 
Through light and perfume 5 
The Summen’s revealing 

Of beauty and bloom ; 
The rich Autumn glowing 
With fruit-treasures crowned; 
The pale Winter throwing 
Hlis suow-wreaths around ; 
All widely diffusing 
A charm on the earth, 
Wake loftier musing, 

And holier mirth. 
¢ There is not a sorrow 

That hath not a balm, 
From Nature to borrow, 

In tempest or calm. 

Theie is not a season, 
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‘There is not a scene, cumstance well—offered an Engtish offices 
Bat Fancy and Reason | their only and beautiful daughter. “ Take 
May g ize on serene, ; her, s signior,’ they said, “ from the misery 
Aud own it possessing ' around, save her from Ali Pacha, treat her 
A zest for the glad, \ always with kindness, and she shall live with 
A solace 200 Dicemng | you. * The young Greek still resides with 
REE Se Oe: _.| him, but her parents most probably perished. 
We strenuously recommend us beautiful Here, separations like this my cht be said to 
Jittle volume to the attention of our friends; | pe mild, compared to some scenes, where the 
vtS $17 nt {o r ie pocket at the pe- butch ered before the eyes of 


iy . 1S conven! 
o 


destrian, or the retict ae ala dy, and its Con- 


! . Lies 
tents are sucn, that ither in this season, or 
the more genes p riions of tie year, they 
must be ever preads tno and aceentaole 
CAQNES LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 
(Continued from p. 83.) 
: ig } = 9 ’ 
LiaVING § lected from these amusing vo- 
gunes SOUIL ¢ 101 Is Citi vract oristic SACten&ss Of 


sleasi unt but more —— Luterest- 
f portion of the work, deserinptive of the 
appling condition to ements op pression has 
reduced the Greeks :- 


‘The utter desalie ition of the unhappy 


(zreeks forces itself on one’s notice every 
dav. The spacious quarter of the Fanal, en- 


tirely in! habied by them, Is now nearly de- 
The animating spectacle which the 
horus often present dd oat evening, of 
" sasure-boats filled with Greek beauty 
and oaiety quite disappeare lL. Two 
‘Pp alt aces, which stood at the wate n’s ed 
were in! hab he by two brothers, who held 
fnancial situations under the 

cing suspected, their heads we 
he same day; and their palaces 


» a init 
iV them, were fors: 


has 


yovernment., 
re cut off on 
as we sailed 
Leen. et shaded 
i ] 1, | ee lat i¢ ’ vy N 

ind the hamiets and coitaves on 
he shore, where this once happy people de 

Keak” ; 


The » swe 


arot : 


lighted to dance in groups to the set Wp 
and sine the songs of their native land. 
now mute. At times, in walking along the 


Bosphorus, you may mect some Sree 


Grreek flying fi 


\ om his pursuers, or see some 
murdered body floatine near the shore. I 
mingled one day in a group of the lowest 
turks, who were gazing on the corpse of one 
of tho vietims with an appearance of great 
sitisfaction. One of them took hold of the 
body with a hook to threw it into the sea; 


but another wretch instantly stenved forwards 
it first of all its clothing, 
tked into the water. On 
+8 10 t Fanal, which 
frequented by the rich Greek merchants, 
a being was to be se 
chants, seated sim 


when 
Visit- 
was 
not 
en save two dacvaierions mi - 


dostitl featu Tes. and tl ie - ue ng _ 
Mach of the effets of t! Le cap- 


tive or st: 
apartinents, 

‘What tales of blood micht be told of this 
war of exterminati ‘om! Just before our land- 
ing Fat he town of the Dardanelles, 
Village on the epee shore was attacked at 

rat by a body of Turkish soldiers, and 
men, women, and children put to the sword, 
to the amount of several hundreds. 

‘In the cruel evacuation of Parga, when 

A sil People ane AW hot shige to o find an 


a ‘Seles go mothe rT 


parents were 


eee 


society an ' manners, We now tarn {' 


Re 








siain proprietors still remained in the | 


| SD ite 


their chiidre ns, who wer 
pi easures of the c: aptor. 

‘At Smyrna, after the first massac re in the 
the Greeks shut themselves in their 
houses, but several times thev made attempts 
to escape in boats. Illaving watched that 
tlie shore was clear of the enemy, they bur- 
ried on board with their familics, to gain 
some neutral vessel in the harbour. The 
Furkish soldiers quickly gathered on the 
beach, and kept up a fire of musquetry on 
them. It was sad to hear the cries trom the 
boats, and see the poor fugitives dropping as 
the bullets struck them. 

‘ After I left Smyrna, a singular circum- 
stance oceurred to an intimate friend and 
fellow-traveller, who chanced to spend a 
short tune there. [le was sitting in isis apart- 
ment in the hotel one day, when a young 
and respectable Greck woman entered, and 
threw herself at his feet, weeping bitterly. 
She implored him to save her life, and pro- 
cure her escape. Her friends had been sa- 
erificed, and there was no one she could 
trust in; and the dread of being every mo- 
ment discovered by the Turks was ins support 
able. ‘bhere was no listening to this in vain. 
fie generously sought for her an asylum un- 
der Enchsh — and in a few days 
procured her a passage in a vessel sailing for 
Gsreece, where she was sure to find friends, 
and presented her with a supply of money.’ 
te + te * Re he & co) 

‘In Smyrna we lodged at the hotel kept 
by an Italian. The windows of the apart- 
ments commanded a fine view ofthe bay and 
its romantic shores. Several Greek priests 
and merchants dined at the table d'hote, 
where we had a medley of Greck and Eu- 
ropean dishes. They looked very care-worn 
and suspicious ; and they had good reason, 
for they could not go out of doors without 
danger of being murdered. One morning 
as | stood in the street, a Greek servant, for 
declining to buy meat at the stall of a Can- 
diote butcher not far off, was stabbed by him 
with his long knife, ar nd fell bleeding on the 
pavement. About fifty Greeks got on board 
a Ragusan vessel, in order to escape, the 
captain having been paid a large sum of mo- 
ney by them. Instead of i1 ystantly making 
off, he continued to loiter in the harbour, in 
of the warnings of the consul; when 


e borne away for the 


streets, 


lone ni ight he was surrounded by three Turk- 


a lar: ve 


and all on board were seized. 
captain an: d crew were hanged, ar al the 


ish vessels, 
rvs 
gne 


| Greeks were beheaded in a small square in 


the city, 


at sun-rise, during our stay. The 
French consul, to his immortal honour, has 
saved the lives of hundreds of the Greeks, by 


his active and spirited interference: and has 


rescued them from the hands of the soldiery, 


<new ia og 


aout to put them to death. In walking 
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through the city you see these unfortunate 
people looking over the walls, and half-open- 
ing their doors, and listening to every pass- 
ing sound. At any sudden noise in the 
streets, the faces of the women—and some of 
them beautiful—were seen thrust out of the 
lofty houses where they had taken refuge ; 
the reby exposing themselves to fresh danger, 
yet unable to repress their anxiety and cu- 
riosity. ‘The only Greek I ever saw, whose 
face and form in any way realized the beaa 
idéal of antiquity, was at the entrance of 
a poor dwelling in the skirts of the city: 
her fine tall figure, atau against the wall 
as she stood, and her head bent towards some 
unhappy countrywomen, whom she was ad- 
dressing, gave additional interest to the per- 
fect symmetry of her noble and classic fea- 
tures. 

‘ The inextinguishable lightness and ver- 
satility of character of the Greeks are real 
blessings in their present situation ; no vi- 
cissitudes appear to strike them with surprise 
cr despair: active, enterprising, and inde- 
fatigable, they possess the materials for mak- 
ing excellent soldiers: vain to excess, and 
ever sanguine in all their hopes and un- 
dertakings, I heard them exclaim, as they 
marched out of Tripolitza to attack the Turks, 
‘** We have beat them with sticks ere now ; 
and shall we not drive them before us with 
our swords ?”——Call on a Greek to die, and 
he will take leave of the world, to appear- 
ance, passionless and undismayed: bring 
the guitar and the wine, and he will dauce, 
talk with infinite gaiety, aud sing the Moriote 
song all the night long.’ 

In such a state of things, it 13 not sur- 
prising that the deepest domestic tragedies 
should be constantly occurring, that the baser 
passions of our nature, cowardice and selfish- 
ness, should be occasionally developed, or 
that, considering the character of the people, 
we should be often called upon to admire 
some exalted instance of patient fortitude and 
devoted heroism. 

An Arab Funeral.—‘ About twenty men, 
friends of the deceased, advanced under a 
row of palm trees, singing in a mournful 
tone, and bearing the body : they walked 
two or three abreast, with the priest at their 
head, and, having forded a stream in front, 
passed close to us. The corpse was that of 
a woman, neatly dressed in white, and borne 
on an open Lier, with a small awning of red 
silk over it.’ 

Sale of Circassian Women.—‘ The market 
at Cairo, or place where the Circassian wo- 
men may be purchased, cannot fail to be in- 
teresting, though at the same time repulsive 
to a stranger's feelings. These unfortunate 
women, as we term them, though it is a 
doubt if they think themselves so, are bought 
originally of their parents, who are generally 
peasants, by the Armenian and other mer- 
chants who travel through Georgia and Cir- 
cassia. Their masters sometimes procure 
them an education, as far as musie and sing- 
ing go, give them handsome clothes, and 
then sell them in private to the rich Turks, 
or bring them to the market at Cairo, where, 
however, the business is conducted with to- 
lerable decorum, The lady, veiled and ha- 
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bited as best becomes her figure, and placed 
in a separate apartment, is attended by the 
merchauat whose property she is, and may be 
seen by the person wio wishes ty become 
a purchaser The veil is listed, and the 
beauty stands exposed. This is better, 
ever, than a Turkish wife, who, on the bridal 
evening, for the first time 
aside the shroud of her charms, and throws 
herself into her husband’s aris, 
may recoil with horror from tis own pro- 
perty, — 


how - 
per hans, 
——\' he 1} he 


finding the dazzling loveliness he had 
anticipated changed into a plain, yellow, and 
faded aspect. But the Georg: 
beauty is rich and joyous ; and their dark 
eyes !—there are no eves like them in the 
world. The stranger then casts his sight 
over the figure, the hand and foot :—-a smal 
and delicate hand is, with the O: 
much 
possessing it. ; 
complishments ; if she sings, or 1s skilled 
in music,—in this case the price is greatly 
enhanced: a thousand or fifteen hundred 
pounds are sometiines given for a very lovely 
woman so highly gifted.’ 


‘ ’ 
iCNn ais, 


: 7 : . _ | 
Novel Interpretation of a Pussage rm the 


Psalms.—‘ Our progress was rather slow ; 
(this is mentioned during the passage to 
Grand Cairo,) as the crew appeared indif- 
ferent sailors; but nothing could be more 
lovely than to glide along at nyht in the 
calm cloudless moonlight: a: nidst such 
scevery it was difficult to close on¢ 's eyes In 
sleep. The eHect of the moon | whit on the 
eyes in this country 1s suigularly injurious : 
the natives tell you, as I found afterwards 
they also did in Arabia, always to cover 
your eyes when you sleep in the o pen air, 
It is rather stranye that the passage i in the 
l’s salins, “The sun shall he t strike by 


~ 


Ht 
day, nor the moon by night,”’ sou YW not | 


have been thus illustrated, 
seems direct. The moon here really strikes 
and affects the sight, when you sleep exposed 
to it, much more than the sun: a fact, of 
which I had very unpleasant proof one 
night, and took care to guard _— it after- 
wards: indeed the sight of < 
should sleep with his face exposed at night, 
would soon be utterly impaired or destroyed 

Situation of Mount Calvary.— The c ir- 
cumstance that most per pas very travellei 
is, to account for Mount C: Uvary’s having 
been formerly without the city. [t is at pre- 
sent not a sinall way within; and in order 
to shut it out, 


a a eee 


valued—even the men are proud of 
le demands the lady's ac- | 


c 


ee ee ms oe a ss Socrst: oe wert 


draws | 


) tte to be found 
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oO] ne and protection from insult in thei 
? ° 
rites and ceremo: né But the conduct of | 
| the « iT} istians ot ‘ Ferus: ile; mb LO Cdtss OLIEer 


; and the 


as thie allusion 


1 person who | 


the ancient walls must have , 


made the most extraordinary and unneces- | 


Sary curve imaginable. 
probably always inconsiderable, so that there 
is little to stagger one’s faith in the lowness 
of its present appearance. 
Calvary must have deprived the ancient city 
of a considerahle space of habitable ground, 
of which, from the circumscrils 


But tradition could not err in the ide plity o1 
so famous a spot: 


The exclusion of 


d nature of 
its site, there could have been little to spare. 


Its elevation was | 


and the smallest scep- 


ticism would deprive it of all its powerful | 


charm. Besides that, the disposition of the 
former Jerusalem appears to lave been, in 
other parts, sufficiently irregular.’ 


Sfount Sinai. —* We had not the oppor | 
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tunity of making the tour of the whole of the | 


yet we traversed three sides 
avd found it everywhere 


region of Sinai, 


of the mountain, 


shut in by narrow ravines, except on the | 


north, in which direction we had first ap- 
proached it. Ilere there is, as before ob- 
served, a valley of some extent, and a small 
plain, im the midst of which is a rocky hill. 
FY ire to be the only open places ia 
lactis could ! rave stood before 
the mouut, because on the fourth side, though 
unvisited, we could observe from the suromat, 
were only glens or smali rocky valleys, as on 
the west and south; for the precipices oppo- 
site rose near and high: | 
Us can change Iittle iu the progress of ayes 
If water was not more plentiful ¢ 
the present time, 
le to have been sustained with- 
miracle in tiie favour; the 
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constant 


so soon exhausted.’ 


We finish our prese nt notice with a plea- 


sant tribute to Turkish libe rality in * p ints of 
faith,’ matters in whic) it is truly refreshing 
to meet with conduct not dictated by cuu- 


risy or Intempei al i— 

be found, tha t th oT rks in 

possess far more tolerance of opinion and 
‘than we can give them credit for. I 
have heard many of them observe that good 
men of all religions will be received in Para- 
dise: and in all the cities of Cheir 


ning hypo 


general 


Prag i} 7 


} ana. i teh an 
GOomimions 


“A 5 ener? ° ‘ 
Urisitian sect, en} 


; 


bitter hatred they 
are suffeicnt to vive the Mosk 
temptible Op ibion of Christiani ty, About 


men a COn- 


} . ee . ¥ 
churches and convents of 


mutually mauifest, 


and a country like | 


of old than at 


; hag 
it Was ee ior SU Rue : 


1S SO SMldaii, and lh sunimcr ! 


Ma 
ying permectireegom | 


P ee scien . . 8 i‘, . 

five vears ago a furious seutite took piace 
‘ ’ v5 ? ‘ FS "ey. : t ~ ol 
around the Pfory Seupuieore., Phe timersor tus 

‘ ‘ — ° . ' ’ ’ . | 
Catholic pris tsstavin tae tomb weing ex- 


- 


pired, the Greek brother came to occupy his 
place, as they take ‘his duty in tum. The 
Cathohe retused t 
cnsued, 


Te the | Pali Iscan stroek 


quite SO @uIUsSing as detse im imine, 


d to pow it, hate a warm al- ! 
| opimion, are much a! 


the ( st hey ra Vi mene biow On the bead with the 
i : oe Se 
vase of holy incense. <At sieht ot his bleod 


flowing, the Greek cried out loudly; and the 
fathers of each church runming in, the contest 
beeame general, and was only allayed by the 
supenior. Even during the time of Easter, 
have been drawn and wounds given in 
tue church, by the zealous of the different 
lt is said the Turkish guard at the 
eutrance someumes beat and abuse the pil- 
—— ; but 
their noisy and riotous entrance. 

‘I have seen well-dressed Turks } 


knives 


. 1 
Oraers. 


’ ._s 
JORIDE 


on at the processions in the chureh with per- 


fect quietuess aad serenity. ‘the Armenian 
patriarch one day sent Mr. W. a present of a 
large goat and a loaf of sugar, and we found 
him very mach at a loss what to do with the 
former; but as it was evident his highness, 
though keeping 


to have it killed and dressed for dinner. The 
next day the goat — its appearance in 
soup, and in half a dozen stews and ragouts 


besides.’ 


this can only be on occasion of 


' © sam , 
| secu ze O f the customs and maiuners 


eae 
i think, the fa 


strict Lent himself and his | their we 


tlock, intended it to be eaten, we advised him | done for show, effect, or ostentation, and art- 
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, Annee 


To the Editor of The Lite rUury C) 


TOE le. 


Dear Str,—l believe I am not unknown 
to the lovers of poetry. | send you a few 
stanzas, which are much at 5: yur service, 


l remain, dear sir, your's, &e, A 
THE SCATTERLING. 


Tue morn hath not a joy for me, 
The eve brings no delight— 

I wander onward drearilie, 
Nor heed the coming nigit 

No pleasaunce life on me b 
No morrow hope can bring; 

My days have been and ate of woes, 
For din a seatterliog. 

No eye for me hath shed a tear, 
Phere is av band for mine— 

My he. artis very cold and 
And soon will cease to tine: 

Grief o'er iny brow old Ave hath shed 
And time lath lost his wimg : 

Altiougi so young | wish me dead, 
For i'm a seatteriing 


stows— 


’ =) 
sere, 


I jook on meu in very scorn, 
For they look so on me ; 

The ge atlest heart that e’er was born 
Would pass me by—-nor dic 

L look on gentle womaniood, 
And of their virtues sing; 

To others tuey are kind and good— 
but dt a scatter! 

Thus, thus I wan age on : te earth 
My pilgrimage is pain, 

I would not wish another birth 
Like mine stiould be again. 
Farewell, ye haunts of proud manaiod 

Your curses back Titling! 
Pil terd and hind— 


’ oly oe ftarliy ( ! 
And Giemwit ee eee ‘ 


ne with tue hast 


£Os Pil wows 
LEITERS OF ANDi vw WILLY, Ls. 
Resim LE, 
I rrAR you will not find my lucubrations 
foweve 
ecls upon which you request my 
ier my own heart, | 
snail enter into them con anore; and thus, 
pecha ps, make some amnends for the dryness 
or detail, by the readiness with whieh i open 
tae sources you V vish to Investig gate. 
You must be aware that we, of the modern 
worid, can have but very Inaccurate know - 
of the an 
cients—l mean their natura! and pr ivaie 
characters. And, a nons gst them ail, perhaps, 
we know least of the Romanus, and our precou- 
ceived hapa of them are, [am inclined io 
thest — ge reality. It 


as the Su 


is greatly to te reg —— at their literature 

Is 30 dk her nt :pon t sehr Phough it is 

} | H . , wr?) > ‘ 

We ell for themselves, pedi neneer’ as it compels 
th 1 


draw our inquisitive 
scarching into the secrets of their private 
iP - ye . cr e + (a + "9 
tives, and obliges us to form our estimate vo! 
their moral characters from the records ot 
actions, where every thing was 


ciances from 


for pos sterity, 
- 2fts and 


fully magnified and coloured, 
by the cloguent effusions of their 


histori ians. In this respe ct, then, the advan- 
' } . } saoant o all 
| lage IS ail ON their sid the disadvantage a 


Me Aan 


a aealiae a 
on ours. Theh \ 
is extremely rich in works which describe 
and des elop thenational character. [It would 
be no difficult task to trace the progress and 
changes in our customs, habits, and mole of 
feeling and thinking, from the dawn of 
rature in this country to the present 
and would, I should think, roa 

pleasing aud edifying emplovi to the 
apecusatire philosopher and piilanthr 
Qur plays, books of character arr aa id pe- 
riod ical history, bi iographies and aut: peaks 
p! ie s, nove Is, sket ches ef life, end ant qua- 
rian researches, a‘ford ar nple, and more than 
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day ; 
pror most 
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nent 
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terature of our own country | lute and beastly sensualist3. 


a! mple mate rhals for a history of the national | 


c} naracteristies whic! distinguish the children 
of * merry old Engl: mid? 
In the absence, then, of all positive infor- 
igi 10n this subject, we m 
pre sumptive evidence, and draw os 
conclusions we can from our knowledge o 
their laws and constitution, I now speak a 
the Romans exclusively. And from these 
means, L think, we may safely collect, that 
there was but little diversity in their national 
character, no strong mar: ked traits, no indivi- 


duality, no palpable distinction; nothing 
which would produce a sood contrast, so as 


to furnish forth a well-supported and well- 
confronted dramatis persone for a comedy. 
And one good proof of the correctness of this 
reasoning is, that they had no real comedy 
of their own, but were driven, when they 
sought this species of entertainment, to a 
mere translation from the Greek comic wri- 
t Ane even these Greek plays are no 


te7's. 
, the 


plots being all th 
same, or simila t, aa the personages equally 
so—a testy old man, a spendthrift young one, 
and a roguish servant—in these 1s comprised 
the whole varie ty. Buta still stronger argu- 
meat, in proof of what I assert, may be 
drawn from the monotony and sameness of 
their occupations. The commerce of Rome 
vas extremely small, nay, trifling, when com- 
pared with the commerce of modern Europe. 
Taeir admixture with foreign nations 
consequently very Preteen and it ts 
this identical intercourse, which is the most 
powerful engine in + avin and diversifying 
on e characters and the dispositions of men in 
coneral. Acain, the nut of slaves in 
ome greatly exceeded the number of free 
-3 and zn would conde- 
» follow any trade, but shat of arms or 

that the free ton ans were 


no- 
") 5 ee ; 
bone riore t mina nt: ee 


of mi} soldiers 
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no free citiz 
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them lAWVErs. 


Sufficient a 
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ere was littie diversity 
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can reith read nor swim — 
\ lye nm t).ev VWI } } { swrantiec ‘ Ve + 
. Pterey Wisner to stizmat se a Got, ey 
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Tlieir passions 
were the lords over their reason, were gratified 
without reserve, in the most foul and loath- 
some ways; and their licentiousness if not as 
refine d, was equally debasing and various as 


that of our transmarine neig Dieoie who b yoast 
of being their descendants and imit: tors. This 
is abundantly clear from their amatory writers, 
and satarists, though [allow thatt ‘he latter 


wrote when their 
their primitive character, and had become 
desperately degraded. 

As parents I think they were stern, severe, 
cruel, unjust, and unrelenting Indeed t'i* 
inordinate powers which the laws gave tie fr- 
ther over his son, must of necessity have made 
themso. Itis impossible to conceive that any 
nation could fulfil the relations of peat t and 
child, where each parent had the fall, free, and 
absolute disposal over his child's freedor m, and 
natural liberty, and where, upon any the slight- 
est cause ofanger or offence, real or imaginary, 

e could w ‘thout control or account, and even 
‘ permission of the laws, sell lim into bond- 
age. Besides, thereare innumerable instances 
on record, too well known to need an enume- 
ration, of a f2 we rcondemning or consigning 
lis son to death 1 Upon the most trivial grot a 
and for the most venial offences; nay, in some 


cases, rather for virtues than vices, and that 
without betraying the slightest emotions, or 


; Sabee = 
parental feelings—those feelings which are 
common to the beasts of the field eve 
wildest moox od ! 


WATLRMAN 


nin their 


DO BETTY JONES. 
MOGD. 


POM AN 
BY T. 
Tuer? was a joily waterman, 
And he was fond of wet, 
He !aid a wager he would wed 
A girl w! hose name was Bet. 
He staked his blunt and launehed his boat, 
And took rr sculls in hand, 
Says he, * Now 1 am once atioat, 
She can’t three seulls withstand.’ 
But still poor Tom felt many qualms 
As up tue reach he steered, 

He thought as how he'd reach her heart, 
Altiougt ihe was afeard 3; : 
And then he rowed with might 

Then floated with the tide— 
And then he chewed his thoughts and quid, 
Then turned them both aside. 
As thts eng ged he shut his eyes, 


and main, 


And swore as how he'd slight her, 
He fouleda sataeeciae’ as he said 
. bd " 
‘iv heart it is mech liguier. 
Tom went in over head and ears 
’ 
And ioud - san to squall, 
. € } j Hite “ 
They soon pulled up and palled him in ; 
Ob, whut a waterfall 
Says Tom, ‘ Chis comes of makiug lovee 
i]} see her yet 1 scold her— 
I a tii + bid t \ u hi t his ~ 
" , 
LB o_— 5 >hnow ich ( ol L¢ i 
ae U jbuil lis one On NVA rd th e b if¢ze 
‘* ~ , aaa . s~' 
/ . ; ” 
°U i, iet your earl be free 
4} 4 he . V ¢,? iy af . : * - ’ 
Quoth Tom, * You’d better niind your eye, 
You're a lichterman than ime!’ 
a ) B . t! oF Ta, -} r 
At ba ato ey pi it 2OomMm AsLore, 


And he put ou bis coat, 
» hight bevtai 


, 

1S it Sa’ 
4bD LOLA ot y 
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S wen went t et -9 


turoat ; 
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fie bull tne cn wes ON his ve -% 
‘ } cr 
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manners had lost much of 
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And then began bis mug to eye, 

And then to eye his Mug. 

»w Betty Jones she lived hard by, 
And by hard work she lived ; 
vain much love she had a way, 
And mucii away she gived; 

So Tom he toddled up to her, 

Aud ia ber presence came, 

Says he, ‘1 stopped at your strange gate,’ 

Says sie, * Your gait’s the same.” 
‘Bet, ve come up to marry you,’ 

‘Ob, marry come up,’ quoth Jones ; 
Says he, | cluim you for my rib, 

Vor | love your desh and bones ; 
I du adore you, on my life, 

Just look into miy heart! 

On, wretci! I'll never be your wife, 

Begone, with ali your art!” 

Oh, Bet, how can you use me so;’ 

‘It is no use,’ she cried ; 

My soul it is a fishmonger’s’— 

He left the house, and sighed. 
And being vexed at such an end, 

He vexed his being more ; 

He drank till be became a hog, 

And then went off—a bore. 

‘If eer I Lave Betty Jones, 

May Davy Jones have me 
I will not miss another fare, 

For a better fair than she.’ 

His friends were anxious to fiad out 

How she his love had met; 

But Tom was mute—so Bet he lost, 

And likewise lost his bet. 


SONNET 


it the 


To 





TO A PORTRAIT. 
furrowed brow of Nature wears 

» like that which marks the man of cares, 
e hi - ess oue to wh vin revolving years 
Have their course but brought fresh cause for fears, 
And fetes dark memory awakens tears 
Waich dow and flow, yet never heal the pain 
hat withers up the heart and buras the brain ; 
Now, that around are falling the seared leaves. 
Like scattered ‘er which the spirit grieves,— 
Come forth, my treasure! while ’mid glcom I walk, 
Phouand my heart shall hold fair sainmer-talk 


pipe th 
Ah 


er 
nh . 


hopes o 


Of love that fades not—Truth, that ne’er deceives, 
Iiope that deserts not,—Charins that ne’er decay, 
And feelings pure, bright, beautiful as they! R. 





UTILITY OF MELANCHOLY. 
Ir is in hours of sadness that we are most 
strongly reminded of the days of yore. The 
deep feeling of melancholy is the only one 
that extends like a clue through life, that 
blends present, » past, , Into one, 
places our ide otity palpably before us. 


and 
It is the Dp yint i which = all feel at home; 
ay athy and 


east 
and w 


and future 


en, after intervals of 


dis- 


traction, we return it, it seems as if life, like 
| time, were but a series of recoliections, and, 
1 per found itself at the very 
goal from henge he first started. It may be 
fantastical, bu ly look upon melancholy 
mood ; in some h liz! it, as if the soul came 


to Aries again,— pee its or! vinal pesi- 
tion, that it might take the same “old views, 
ind recruit the same old feelings. This is 


the holyday-hour of life, w when we turn aside 
road ll man trouble, and 
Pars and thoughts long 
When we con over our young kings 
ntip erceive them to have been 
zerms of existing prejudices, and acknow- 
ledge, with the poet, ‘the child to be the fa- 
r of the man.’ 
There is nothing so refreshing to the mind, 
to cast off its years, and dis- 


c j ' 
from the high 
hand S with 


wr 


ithies, }? 
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pense with its maturity; but 
sible to effect this in contem 
books it is not easy. Though feeling may 
retrace its steps, and put on its youth again, 
taste will not: itis a stub born mentor, and, 
in spite of us, will be cavilling. The days 
were, when we could dwell over Werter 

Richardson, Zimmerman, and merge our very 
soul in their pages. How cursedly a few 
years have improved us; the smile usurps 
the place of the tear that has been, and we 
associate nothing but ludicrous ideas with the 
quondam heroes of our romantic thoughts. 





—— 


CONT INENT AL SCENES 

COLUMN OF LA PLACR VENDOME. 
Ir was the day of the Fete-Dieu—Ac compa- 
nied by Sir Robert , I walked along those 
streets of Paris through which the procession 
was to pass, extremely amused by the pi- 
quant observations of my comp: anion on the 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic church. 
‘What means,’ said he, ‘this display of su- 
perb tapestry, with which the streets of your 
capital are adorned to-d: iv!’ Jo you not 
know,’ I re plied, ‘that in all Catholic coun- 
tries itis the custom to honour the Host by 
covering with carpets the places through 
which it passes?) The custom 1s very an- 
cient, and comes to us from the 








East; and 
you, a member of the socicty for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, cannot be ignorant 
that the children of Jerusalem, who came 
forth to welcome Jesus to their city as king 
of the Jews, for want of carpets, strewed his 
path with their vestments.” ‘In so dry a 
country as Palestine, this may be easily con- 
€ eived, and probably the chil ldre n of Jer rusa- 
lem had nothing to do but shake off a httle 
dust when they took up their vestments 
again; but in Paris, a city of dirt and smoke, 





as Rousseau calls it, what fol] 1y itis to expose | 
such beautiful hangings to the inclemenc y of | 


the weather!’ ‘ Iflave you not the same 
spectacle in your public fetes in England? 
and did I not myself sec, at your me elec- 
tion, all the b: rough of Sout! iwark cai = ed 
and covered, to celebrate the chairing the 
brewer—Calvert, and Sir Robert W ‘Ison? 
‘Yes, but that only happens seven 
years, and then’—stopping, suddenly, before 
some superb Gobelin tapestry displayed be- 
fore one ‘of the hotels of La } Place du (‘ar- 
rousel—‘and then, when we give fetes to 
our heros, we do not place before their 
the representation of battles where our arms 
have been unsuccessful.’ § What mean you?’ 
‘Observe the subiects of this tapestry; is it 


onee Nn 


fitting. when we would honour the true God, 
uiting, 
fo make him pass before a! presentation of 


Pagan deities? Ought we to present to the 
God of truth the fictions of fable’—to the 
the God of goodness, justice, and mercy, the 
feasts of the Centaurs and the | apitha; the 
rape of the Sabines; the vengeance of Delo- 

ides?’—to the God of peace, the battles of 
Alexander and Louis XIV.’—to the God of 
pity, the triumphs of Constantine and Char- 
lemagne?—to the God who teaches sober- 
ness and chastity, the voluptuous groups of 
Venus and Adonis, of Diana and Endymion, 
of Bacchus and Ariad: ¢' i. 
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ste 5 (Pe eT 
though it is pos- | chanals, and the Dutch impurities of Te- 
plation, over | mers!” Sir Robert grew warm, and, in the 


heat of his eloquence, forgot he was in the 
streets. Hfle saw not that a crowd was ga- 
thering round us, nor that the gendarmes, 
the guardians of b eace and good order, were 
approaching us; but Ll did, and hastened to 
withdraw him from the midst of his auditors. 
In less than five minutes we had cleared the 
space whic!: divides the courts of the Tuile 
ries from La Place Vendome. When we 
arrived there, we found two Englishm: 
our acquaintance; 
collonn together: this was permitted us with- 
out difficulty, the only return demanded by 
its guardian being 1 the sum of ciaguante cen- 
limes. Hlavi ng re ed the t op of this su- 
perb monument, w! hich France, in the days 
of her sple udour, had constructed from the 
bronze taken from her enemies in the field, 
| expli uned to my three islanders the differ- 
ent objects that lay before us. ‘In front of 
is, be yond that Boulevard, and till you reach 
the hill that bounds the horizon, is the quar- 
ter of wealth; it is there that our rich specu- 
lators amass treasures, enjoy all the pleasures 
of the earth, and (though tiberals for fashion’s 


sake) often exercise the most insolent aristo- 
cracy on their inferiors. _ t hill is Nont- 


t where asses are held in high 
observe that it | is very near the 
centre of finance, and you will ‘allow the 
neighbourhood could not have been better 
choseu. To the right, in the distanc: 
Paubourg St. Antoine; there they work, 
laugh, and sing, and will pay the taxes as 
long as the government shows any respect 
for the liberties of Frenchmen; it is there 
that the descendants of the revolutionary 
sans-culoftes reside. Behind us, beyond the 
Seine, abide the descendants, in a direct or 
indirect line, of the prewsr chevaliers of the o!d 
Crusades— noble personages, who have nei- 
ther forgotten nor learned any thing, who sigh 
feudal rights, and the 
return of the Jesuits. Farther to the left is 
Le Quartier Latin; it stretches as far as the 
Rue Vaugirard, and threatens to invade the 
quarter of the nohlesse—a neighbour with 
whom it lives by no means upon good term 
The superb dome yonder is that of the Pan- 
théon; this noble monument, consecrated to 
our great men by their graieful country, is 
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now used as a succursale of Montrouge. 
The Gothie towers yonder are those of 


Notre Dame: there 1s the Louvre; here, 


ilysees, at the extremity of which, a very 
pretty quarter has lately been built, called 
La No ive lle Athe ne hy , La Nouvelle 
exclaimed Sir Robert-——* it is there 
am to dine to- day; i am — " 
there at six « Detoek, to partake of a turk 
truffles, which arrived yeste rday 
from Brives ‘a Gailiarde- itis near four; it 
is me to think of my dinner.’ We descend- 
ed, talking of what we had seen, and one 
of the Englishmen expressed his regret that 
the statue of Napoleon no longer adorn- 
ed the top of the column. We reached the 
door by which we had entered; it was closed! 
In vain did we attempt to open it; 


nur 


1 i? 
Atheénes! 
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eitorts united could succeed in even 


n of 
and we agreed to visit the | 
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it. It was in vain we called the 
our voices ran hoarsely up the im- 
mense tube that enclosed us, but obtained 
no answer. Thrice wi d we mount in vain to 
the top of the ecluinn, t: endeavour by signs 
to excite the pity of some Co 
soul. ‘These Paristans have never seen any 
thine beyond the boats onthe Seine,’ ex- 
claimed the impatient Sir Robert, in a rage; 
‘how should the ignorant creatures know the 
meaning of a signal of distress!’ In fact, 
many passengers remarked our handkerchiefs 
floating tin the air, without giving themselves 
the trouble of inquiring the cause, We had 
been two hours in this cruel situation,—and 
never, perhaps, had this glorious monument 
pro voked such imprecations, even from fp. 
reigners; when at last the porter, who had 
gone to refresh himself at a neighbouring ta- 
vern, returned, and beheld with an air of ex- 
treme astonishment the four men whom he 
had so long forgotten. His astonishment 
was still farther increased, on receiving from 
my friend Sir Robert sundry hearty cuffs, 
[lis cries broucht the nearest soldiers to his 
assistan and it was not till we reached the 
corps de garde, that the business was expluin- 
ed. Sir Robert hastened to La Nouvell 
Athenes, to partake of the famous turke y ancl 
vision but he was too late. [ saw him the 
ext morning; he entered my room, uttering 
curses on the Column of La Place \ odiinaad 
and giving the de ided preference to the Mo- 
nument, on Fish Street Hill, where people 
are not buried alive, and near which onc 
might box, without fearing 
soldiers. 
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THE HEART. 
THe passions have a voice whose tones 
In the heart’s lonely hour, 
Are like the desert-spirit’s moans, 
So wild, so deep their powe 
Like to the 
When all bes 
Like the wind’s echo it 
its siriek on the lorn bill; 


And eft, like an imperfect lyre, 
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Soars lofiily, and plrenzy fraught, 
Then fialls—< ind rs ‘eaks unlicaurd, bh. 


Bed ford, Fed. l, 1827. 
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Drury Lane Trearre.—Mr. kh 
the rformances to which his en- 
cagement extended, on Thursday evening, in 
the character of Othello, U pon this occasion 
Mrs. West playce q Amelia, resigning for that 
evening the part of Desdemona to Miss Bro- 
thers. This lady recently made her debut in 
the character of Mrs. Haller, without n aking 
a very strong impression. It is not to be ex- 
pected that every lady who presents hers: If 
toa London audience is to rank 1 im! ined itely 
wit! a Si Id ms or an O'N« il, t to which a 
personal appearance alone of Mies hii 
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cions are sufficient to entitle her to the re- 
spectful attention of the theatrical public. 


Covent Garpen Treatre.—The Oracle 
was produced on Tuesday evening very much 
in the style in which it was represented at 
the English Opera House, but with the addi- 
tional beauty and advantage of delightful 
scenery—-some of which however is not over 
well adapted to the present piece, and is 
in part recognised as having been used in 
Qheron. Miss Paton and Sapio sustained 
their original and principal characters ; Pear- 
man represented the Inca; Miss Ifammers- 
ley, Elvira; Phillips and Atkins as hereto- 
fore; the other parts being miner ones, re- 
quire slight or no mention. To dwell upon 
that which is already well known, is unne- 
cessary. Miss Paton sang in her usual ex- 
quisite style; the house was well filled, ap- 
plause attended every strain, and encores and 
long-continued manifestations of delight de- 
clared the triumph of this fine masterpiece of 
music. Our opinions upon the general me- 
rits of this opera were given on its first pro- 
duction, and will be found in The Literary 
Chronicle of August last. The Orac/e is likely 
to be as productive to the treasury of this 
house as it certainly was to Mr. Arnold’s. 








VARIETIES. 
PLL LOPS LT 

Impromptu Epitaphs.—‘ Here lies Quick 
and dead,’ is a laconic and antithetical 
inscription, with which,’ says a correspondent, 
‘most of your readers must have been long 
acquainted. I had the happiness of an 
intimacy with its author, C. M., the re- 
spected and respectable comedian of Dover, 
to whom I stand indebted for many an hour 
of social mirth. Charles and I were one 
day speculating upon the vicissitudes of 
general existence; and particularly upon 
those which too often checquer the life of 
that stroller of furtune—the player, when we 
were joined by an acquaintance not less 
notorious for a heavy purse than for a re- 
markably extensive mouth. Aware of the 
quickness and fertility of the actor's genius, 
particularly in the formation of final tributes 
to departed friends, he exclaimed, ** Charles, 
I'll give you a handsome treat, if you'll write 
my epitaph immediately.” The poet com- 
phed, and the following lines were instanta- 
neously produced :’— 

‘Here lies one—may God him save! 

Whose mouth was wide ag is his grave,— 

Reader! tread lightly o'er bis sod, 

For if he gapes, you’re gone, by G—!’ 

We understand that Reynolds has nearly 
finished an admirable likeness of Captain 
Parry, from a picture by Haines, and that 
the print will soon be published. 

Chateaubriand on Style. — If any attention 
were still paid to style, young writers might 
learn, from a comparison of the first with the 
second volume of the Natchez, by what arti- 
fices a literary composition may be changed 
and turned from one species to another. But 
we live in a matter-of-fact age, and this study 
of words would, no doubt, appear idle. It 
is, nevertheless, a question, whether style is 
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Voltaire has done no disservice to the fame 
of Newton. History, who punishes and re- 
wards, would lose her power, if she could not 
paint. But for Livy, who would remember 
the elder Brutus? but for Tacitus, who would 
think of Tiberius. Cuwsar has himself plead- 
ed the cause of his immortality in his Com- 
mentaries, and he has won it. Achilles 
exists only through Ilomer. Take from the 
world the art of writing, and you would pro- 
bably take away glory along with it. This 
glory is, perhaps, so delightful a frivolity, that 
it might be well to retain it, at least, for some 
time longer.’ 

Mr. Yates’s imitations in Paris have pro- 
cured him the particular notice of the Duke 
of Orleans, who invited him to amuse a se- 
lect number of friends, and presented him 
with a well-stored purse at the close of the 
entertainment. 

The following statistical account of the 
literature of France in 1811 and 1825 is 
taken from The Courier Francais; it does 
not include either official papers or daily 
journals. In 1811 there were printed :— 

Sheets. 

On Legislation ....eeeeee see 2yS31,662 

On the Sciences . cee see e eee S9214,303 

Philosophy . ..ceccccceveeeee 410,298 

Political Economy .......6e6-+ 131,133 

Military Affairs... ..0e+eee6 001,147,400 

The Fine Arts. wescesecceseee 161,525 

Literature co cccecsccccccce 0009/51,926 

HIStory . ccc cceccecececseeesdyd/0,391 

Divers subjects, Almanacks, &c. 1,855,569 

Theology .csscceccereecevees S0I752 





Total,.....0462215,451,713 
In 1825, the number had risen to— 


Legislation eoeSesecsese eeee 15,929,839 
Delemess cc cccecececsesconssuememre 
Philosophy ..ccsccece eevee 204,182 
Political Economy ...eeee o¢ 2,915,826 
The Military Art-+++eseeseee 1,457,913 
The Fine Aris seeeeeee 2,937,301 
Literature . cecccecccccccs eds a005158 
History . .. 00 cote cece cece oe diy407,957 
Different subjects . ceeeseeees 3,886,973 
Theology eeooereseesees eens «2 17,487,037 





Total eeeoeeeese 125,010,483 


Twenty sheets may be reckoned as a vo- 
lume which would give an increase of above 
5,500,000 volumes, in 1825 over 1811, 
which has been further increased one fifth 
in the year just ended. 

A French Poem, containing an account of 
the siege and capture of Carlaverock Castle, 
in Scotland, by King Edward the First, in 
June, 1301, highly illustrated, with a trans- 
lation by Mr. N. H. Nicolas, will soon be 
published. 

Spelling. —We have often reflected upon 
the many advantageous points, learned and 
literary, serious and satirical, with which the 
subject of spelling would present the essayist ; 
and it is not impossible that we may some 
day or other invest the theme with the sped 
of our own superabundant wit. Meanwhile 
we present our readers with a specimen of 
the admirable manner in which our contem- 
porary of the London trifles with the subject: 
‘ Spelling is an accomplishment indicating a 
very advanced state of literature. The old 





Duke of Cumberland’s love-letters are a very 
amusing specimen of deficiency in this branch 
of the arts. The present Lord Melbourn’s 
letters, in Mrs. Baddeley’s Memoirs, are as 
deficient in spelling as in grammar. Hig 
Lordship, among various other elegancies, 
says, ‘ horses is dear in France.’ But bad 
spelling is not merely royal and noble. The 
most distinguished authors cannot spell— 
one of the most copious writers and fluent 
speakers of the day, writes ‘ tragedy’ with a 7. 
The letters of ladies, while they abound in 
every charm, too frequently betray a want of 
familiarity with the classic Dilworth. How 
common it is to meet with a feminine epistle, 
which abounds in * thought that burn,’ and 
in words that halt. We fear that ladies lose 
much by this mutilation,—the fastidious eye 
shuts the open heart—no one believes in 
‘ sincerity’ spelt with a c—every one rejects 
the affection that cannot boast its comple- 
ment of ffs. 

We understand that reports have reached 
town, through the North-west Company, that 
Captain Franklin had accomplished the ob- 
jects of his over-land expedition, and had 
fallen in with, and embarked on board his 
Majesty's ship Blossom, which had been sent 
for the purpose of meeting him in Behring’s 
Straits. It is added, that some of the party 
who were with him had retraced their steps 
by their original route. 

Mr. Fosbroke is preparing a general Com- 
pendium of the County Listories of England, 
and an encyclopedick account of the Ancient 
Remains in Asia, Africa, Europe, (England 
exceptecd,) and America. 

We are happy to learn, that letters have 
been received trom Major Laing, dated 
subsequent to his arrival at Timbuctoo; but, 
by some oversight, the particular date is not 
inserted. The state of this city, so much 
talked of; and so much sought after by Eu- 
ropeans, together wtth the rivers and the 
country adjoining, will soon be made known, 
and by a hand fully able for the work. We 
regret, however, by these letters, to learn that 
instead of proceeding down the river Niger, 
as he intended, Major Laing intends return- 
ing home by way of Tripoli. What has oc- 
casioned this change in his route, whether 
ill health, or finding insurmountable obsta- 
cles to his progress eastward and southward, 
we have not heard, and cannot take upon 
ourselves to determine. —G lasgow Courier. 

Misertes of being Introduced.—These are a 
few of tle horrors of introduction: the anti- 
cipated ideas of face, manner, character, that 
regularly prove erroneous,—our own idea of 
ourselves; their idea of us—ours of them — 
the same compared—devellish civil—rather 
haughty—he might have done so and so— 
but no matter. Then the departure, and we 
retrace the interview: how treacherously ex- 
act the memory is in noting every circum- 
stance, while, if we wanted a name, it would 
see us hanged before it would tell us!) Then 
all the way home, all that day, all that night, 
the over-consciousness of thought sticking in 
us like pins and needles! 

‘Ob that the desert were my dwelling place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister!’ 
But ladies won't go into the desert even to 
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spend the honey-moon ; and if the fair Spi- 
rits won't go with us s, why, we must e’en | 
stay with them. 

The committee to whom the management | 
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THE CABINE t LAWYER, SECOND EDITION 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGE). 
In a closeiy pi tinted volume, !Smo. 7s. 6d. 


Tu CABINET LAWYER ; or, 
: pular Digest of the Laws of Engiand ; 
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of the Russell Institution is intrusted, have | ‘The attempt to shorten conveyances by legislative | Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, Acts of Parlia- as 
recentiv issued a brief account of its origin wen ang is hopeless; {t must be left to the good | ment, a Ptr yg Renee: og ee Tables of Rer 
° iain a % sense and honour of the conveyancer.’—Sugden’s An- | Taxes and Duties, Post (fiice Regulations, Rates of ivi 
and present state, as well as of the advanta- swer to Humphreys. y Porterage, cea Laws, Corn Laws, Prison Regu- vor 
ges which it affords to its respective inem- | Printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Booksellers. | lations, &c. The 
bers. They state that they have been in- | Portugal Street, Lincoln’s ar Inthis k sith on the Statutes and the Decisicns of the Phi! 

— Courts of Law have been brought down to the end of omme 


duced to we Boe this measure, from a know- 
ledge that the neighbourh ood has er atly | 
increased inthe number and respectability | 
of its inhabitants since the institution was 
formed, and from a conviction that many of 
those inhabitants are not only unacqui uinted | 
with the nature and utility of the establish- | 
ment, but 2re even ignorant of its existence. | 
— Messrs. Day and Partington are at present 
engaged in delivering lectures upon literary | 


























































PERKINS’ S CONVEYANCING. 
This day is published, handsomely printed In ]12mo. 
price 125. in boards, 


PROFITABLE BOOK, treating of the 
LAWS of ENGLAND, principally as they re- 
late to Conveyancing 
Ry JOHN PERKINS, Esq. 
Some time Bencher of the Inner ‘'emple. 

The Fifteenth Edition: the Translation revised and 
corrected throuchout, with Notes for the Use of Stu- 
dents, additional References, and an Analytica! Index, 
by Richard J. Greening, Esa. of the Inner Temple. 

London: J. and W. T. Ciarke, Law Bookseilers 



































Hilary Term in the present year, so as to exhibit a 
condensed and popular view cf the Civil, Criminal, 
and Constitutional Law of Enzland, as now adminis- 
tered. 

London: printed for W.S Simpkin ane LR. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hal! Court, Ludgate Stree 





In March wil! be published, in 3 vols. post two. 
f [' HE YOUTH and MAN HOOD ot 
CYRIL THORNTON, 
‘Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And Heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ; 
Have I not, ina pit ‘hed battle, hear: 
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